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SCHEMES TO “‘DISTRIBUTE” 
IMMIGRANTS. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


In his annual report, issued a month ago, the New York City Commis- 
sioner of Licenses, Herman Robinson, discusses the problem of free public 
employment agencies. He does not think they would be a success in New 
York City. Mr. Robinson points out the fact that the several philanthropic 
labor bureaus established in New York, all conducted at a financial loss, 
have not, even to the slightest extent, supplanted the private agencies. In 
the Commissioner’s opinion, these philanthropic intelligence offices are 
undoubtedly conducted more conscientiously than public bureaus could be. 
This conclusion of the Commissioner is valuable inasmuch as his opportuni- 
ties for forming a judgment in the matter are as good as those of any other 
person in the United States, whether in public or private position. He is 
close to the great source of the supply of cheap adult male labor seeking 
employment, immigration. He is the supervisor of all the New York City 
private labor agencies, which, operating for many States, have their share 
in supplying the largest population in the world with male and female 
wage-workers. A large proportion of those who thus obtain positions, it 
is to be observed, find only casual employment, and, consequently, moving 
continually from place to place or from job to job, pass through the 
employment agencies again and again. 


=, = 


What is the meaning of the persistent and wide-spread promotion in 


this country of the scheme for State and philanthropic employment bureaus? 
, (613) 
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What motive animates the active promoters of the scheme? Have our 
philanthropists who give money to ‘‘help the jobless man to the manless 
job’’ any idea of the broader effects on the country of their immediate local 
charity? What class of wage-earners are chiefly the beneficiaries of either 
State or philanthropic bureaus in obtaining work? Are the interests of any 
capitalists served by such agencies? 

To these questions we shall indicate at the outset what in our opinion 
are the correct replies. But because we put forth that opinion without 
labored preliminary it must not be inferred that it is given hastily, without 
well weighing the necessary evidence. The subject has long received our 
attention. As we proceed we shall bring to bear on the matter sufficient 
testimony to establish good grounds for our judgment. 

If the reader will but give due weight to the fact that the transatlantic 
steamship combine is one of the greatest ‘‘pools’’ in the world, and that it 
is without cease reaching out for dividends, to be obtained by every busi- 
ness method possible, he will have a key to the secret of many of the activi- 
ties of individuals and organizations, and even foreign governments, in 
relation to the distribution of laborers in the United States. If the reader 
will also bear in mind that the industrial trusts, the employers’ associations 
in the centres of population, and the mining and railroad interests aim at 
employing the cheapest effective manual labor, he will find himself taking 
account of the proportion of newly-arrived non-English-speaking laborers 
among their workmen. 

The number of immigrants landing inthe United States for the last six 
years has averaged more than a million a year. That is: 1905, 1,026,499: 
1906, 1,100,735; 1907, 1,285,349; 1908, 782,870; 1909, 751,786; 1910, 
1,041,570. Passengers other than cabin (that is, third-class passengers) 
who departed from United States seaports in the last six years averaged 
about 350,000 a year. The figures are: 1905, 334,943; 1906, 282,068; 1907, 
334,989; 1908, 637,905; 1909, 341,652; 1910, 177,982. The total revenue to 
the steamship companies from coming and going third-class (steerage) 
passengers, is to be seen therefore as running up toward $50,000,000 a year. 

At this point the question may be asked: Is it probable that, to 
forestall possible decrease in dividends, the steamship combine would 
engage in efforts to mitigate the obvious effects of immigration in over- 
stocking the labor market in the congested districts of the United States ? 
In reply, in order to estimate such probabilities, it may be asked: Have 
the steamship companies been engaged in any efforts to bring over immi- 
grants, merely for the dividends arising from their passage money? Here 
is the answer from the ‘‘Report of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, 1910:’’ 

‘The reasons for this enormous increase in immigration from southern and south- 
eastern Europe were stated clearly and in some detail in the report for 1909. It istoa 
very large extent induced, stimulated, artificial immigration; and hand in hand 
with it (as a part, indeed, of the machinations of the promoters, steerers, runners, sub- 
agents, and usurers, more or less directly connected with steamship lines, the great 


beneficiaries of large immigration) run plans for the exploitation of the ignorant classes 
which often result in placing upon our shores large tiumbers of aliens who, if the facts 
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were only known at the time, are worse than destitute, are burdened with obligations to 
which they and all their relatives are parties, debts secured with mortgages on such 
small holdings as they and their relatives possess, and on which usurious interest must 
be paid. Pitiable indeed is their condition, and pitiable it must remain unless good 
fortune accompanies the alien while he is struggling to exist and is denying himself the 
necessaries of decent living in order to clear himself of the incubus of accumulated debt. 
If he secures and retains employment at fair wages, escapes the wiles of that large class 
of aliens living here who prey upon their ignorant compatriots, and retains his health 
under often adverse circumstances, all may terminate well for him and his; if he does 
not, disaster is the result to him and them.”’ 


+, * 


Next in order is the question, To what extent do employers of labor 
on a large scale hire newly arrived immigrants? Suggestions for the 
answer are to be found in such facts as these: 

John A. Fitch in his volume, ‘“The Steel Workers,’’ describing working- 
class conditions at the Carnegie Steel Company’s plants in the year 1907, 
says that of the 23,337 men in the works, 7,479 were foreigners unable to 
speak English, 14,019 were unnaturalized, and only 5,705 native born white 
Americans. 

The Soston Common, April 29, 1911, describing a strike of grinders 
of the American Axe and Tool Company, at East Douglas, Massachusetts, 
said that the cause of the strike was a cut of 33% percent in wages. It 
quoted George Peckhander, boss grinder, who led the strike, as saying: 
“Most of the men have not been making more than a living even under the 
old rates. I know lots of them who on the average did not make over seven 
dollars a week for the past year.’’ The Common goes on to say that ‘‘an 
early death’’ is said to be inevitable for any man who sticks at the grinder’s 
trade, and sums up: ‘‘The situation in short is this. Young men are paid 
seven dollars a week for work that costs them their lives within seven 
years.’’ The Common further says that the American Axe and Tool Com- 
pany is a trust, and that its present force at East Douglas is made up of 
Poles and Finns. The most important point made in the page article of the 
Common regarding conditions at East Douglas is this, in an editorial note: 
‘*There are perhaps fifty villages in Massachusetts in which factory condi- 
tions resemble those so vividly described in this article.’’ 

The Survey of April 1, 1911, in a careful study of conditions among 
the bituminous coal miners and coke-workers in western Pennsylvania and 
northern West Virginia (by W. Jett Lauck), says that perhaps the most 
significant fact of the situation is that, as in the other soft-coal fields, as 
well as in the southern anthracite region, these miners are not Americans, 
but as a rule recent immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. The 
writer also says: ‘‘Of the employes in the bituminous mines of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1909, only 15 per cent were native Americans or born of native 
father and 9 percent native born of foreign father, while 76 per cent, or 
slightly more than three-fourths, were of foreign birth. What is more sig- 
nificant is that less than 8 per cent of the foreign-born mine workers were 
English, Irish, Scotch, German, or Welsh. The majority were from southern 
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or eastern Europe, with the Italians, Magyars, Poles, and Slovaks predomi- 
nating. The term ‘American miner,’ so far as the western Pennsylvania 
field is concerned, is largely a misnomer.’’ When they work, these miners 
average, as in the case of the Roumanians, as low as $1.85 a day, while in 
the greater number of cases the range is close to $2; more than one-tenth 
of the Ruthenians, Roumanians, Poles, and Croatians earn on an average 
under $1.50 a day. But unemployment in the course of the year brings 
down the general average for heads of families to $431. The south Italians 
earn only $399 and the Poles $324. The yearly figures reveal the compul- 
sory ‘‘lay-off’’ system of the mine operators, the same as that which in the 
anthracite regions brings down the average earnings to a third less than 
they might be were employment regular. These facts stand as a refutation 
of the claim, made by defenders of immigration as it is, that ‘‘we need 
more labor.”’ 

In ‘‘Women and Children Who Make Men’s Clothes,’’ Mary Van Kleeck 
brings out these points from a study of the recent government report on 
conditions of working women and children: The five cities, New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Rochester, make 68.3 per cent of the 
total product of men’s ready made clothing of the United States. In Roch- 
ester 61.3 per cent of the workers are women, in Chicago 57.8, in Baltimore 
48.7, in Philadelphia 45.9, and in New York 40.9. In no city were more 
than 35 per cent of the total force found on the pay-roll fifty or more weeks 
in the year. Among the women, Americans constitute only 7.4 per cent of 
the force; 62.9 per cent are foreign born, and 25.5 per cent native born of 
foreign parents. The average weekly earnings of the house workers with 
helpers were $3.72; without helpers, $3.04. The manufacture of clothing 
is carried on in ‘‘seasons.’’ During the short busy periods the employes are 
overworked; during the long dull periods they are underfed. Among the 
house-workers at the occupations, in all the cities, 75.7 per cent can not 
speak English. 

* 

Now, in citing this indisputable evidence that the poorest of the poor 
non-English-speaking immigrants have driven out of the market most of 
the English-speaking races in several of the basic occupations of the coun- 
try, we are brought to ask several questions bearing on our subject: 

(1) Where today in America is there not a glut in the unskilled or 
less highly skilled ‘‘labor market’’ in any occupation which yields a living 
the year through? The demand for steadily engaged rough labor on the 
farms is to be measured accurately by the earnings of miners and unskilled 
laborers in the iron and steel industries. The day the farm offers a better 
wage by the year it will get the surplus labor engaged in these occupations. 
The same is to be said in case of the demand for day laborers on the 
railroads or on big contract work. ; 

(2) What effect on the mobility of labor may be expected from the 
established American methods of hiring and being hired in the labor market? 
In those trades and other callings which are organized the prevailing means 
of finding employment are the union labor bureaus and the free-masonry 
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existing between shopmates or fellow-craftsmen. Upon his own union em- 
ployes any employer of skilled labor can almost invariably depend for a 
supply of the best men in his industry who are unemployed. Next to this, 
a method more applicable to the lesser skilled, is newspaper advertising. No- 
where in the world are the ‘‘want’’ columns of the daily paper so much 
relied upon as a factor in hiring and being hired as in the United States. 
In each occupation the regular advertisers for ‘‘help wanted’’ get to 
be known to the workers, who in a sense supervise the agencies thus adver- 
tising, which if they are unfair lose patronage. Employers, also,.in this 
country answer the ‘‘situations wanted’’ column where in other countries 
dependence would be placed almost solely upon employment agencies. On 
a certain Sunday the ‘‘want’’ section of a New York daily paper recently 
contained twenty-eight columns of ‘‘help wanted, female’’ and twenty-five 
columns of ‘‘help wanted, male’’ advertisements, while there were besides 
six and a half columns of ‘‘situations wanted, female’’ and seven and a 
half of ‘‘situations wanted, male.’’ Here is testimony to the want columns 
of the newspapers as an American institution that certainly must have 
its marked advantages or it could not flourish as it does. As to the private 
employment agencies, being now subject to a stricter regulation than 
formerly, the wage-workers who seek places through them have the less 
cause for complaint of abuses. 

These several American methods, combined, pretty well cover the field 
among the English-speaking wage-earners, not only for particular localities, 
but for the entire country. 

(3) Where is the stage reached at which State labor exchanges, philan- 
thropic employment agencies, or employers’ labor bureaus are, by some 
public advisers, seen to be necessary? The answer to this question is clear. 
The necessity for these forms of help arises mainly where the stream of 
immigration is to be directed to one locality or another to the benefit of the 
employer. The employer’s profit in this respect may come through replacing 
union by non-union employes, through substituting foreign cheap labor 
for unorganized labor which has learned to aspire to American standards, 
or through maintaining a parasitic industry, by means of labor so poorly 
paid that the wage-workers are not self-sustaining. 

* . 

Still keeping in mind the steamship combine, in partnership with the 
great industrial employing class in flooding the United States with foreign 
cheap labor, we may trace operations satisfactory to one and the other of 
these two great social powers which have been undertaken by public 
authorities ‘‘nudged’’ by them and by well-meaning but mistaken philan- 
thropists, 

The regulations which the government of Italy has imposed on the 
steamships engaged in the transatlantic immigrant traffic from Italian ports 
has resulted in enormously increasing the volume of emigration from that 
country. It has been a case of doing good to the steamship companies in 
spite of themselves. In the beginnings of the day of regulation their man- 
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agers fought it. Not until the Italian government put their ships under a 
strict control was any considerable improvement made in steerage condi- 
tions. Today the Italian government takes charge of the emigrant from 
the time he quits his home, usually an inland village or small town—the 
big cities of Italy send us but few laborers—and keeps him under its pater- 
nal care until he reaches his job in America in the mines or big works or on 
the railroads, in case he comes with a job in view, or, on the other hand, 
until he settles among his friends in one of his national ‘‘colonies’’ in a 
large city. Even after that, in case he is killed or injured, a vice-consul or 
official agent is soon at hand to represent Italian interests. In New York, 
near the Battery landing for steerage passengers, is a large five-story hotel 
for Italians, at which those just arriving may get lodging and three meals 
a day for 50 cents. It is under the supervision of the Italian government. 
A free employment office, in charge of the Italian Emigration Commission, 
is in operation in Lafayette street. The latter issues gratis a weekly ‘‘Bul- 
letin of Information,’’ telling where work is to be found, what wages are 
offered, what the railroad fares are, where strikes are on, and where farms 
are for sale. What is the consequence of all this fostering care? More than 
2,000,000 Italians have come to the United States in the last ten years— 
1901-1905, 974,236; 1906-1910, 1,129,975. Here from a single nationality 
has been a revenue of $70,000,000 to the steamships. If a million Italians 
have gone back, they have paid for transportation thirty to forty million 
dollars more. The banking for the earnings of these millions of men, the 
supplying of their needs—food, clothing, transportation, amusements, read- 
ing matter, etc.—have given business to thousands of the more intelligent 
or venturesome among their co-nationalists here and in Italy. 

The advertisements in the New York daily Italian newspapers, of which 
there are no less than six, are a revelation of the financial interests which are 
maintained by the Italians in the metropolis who are not yet sufficiently 
Americanized to depend on American newspapers for their daily reading. 
The revenues of any one of these newspapers would be reduced by a good 
percentage, perhaps below the sustaining point, if the steamship advertise- 
ments were withdrawn. The bankers, the doctors, the transportation agents, 
the dealers in Italian food supplies are all enterprising advertisers. None of 
these interests, it may be imagined, are calling for a restricted immigration. 
On the contrary, one may look cut for them to be well represented wherever 
measures for the promotion of immigration are being agitated. 

The main factors bearing on immigration and its promotion, as thus 
revealed in the case of the Italians, are duplicated in regard to other 
nationalities of southern and eastern Europe. One difference is to be 
remarked, by the way. The Italian government has put an end to various 
publicity devices for the promotion of immigration common in Italy until 
the establishment of its Emigration Commission in 1902. The steamship 
companies may yet announce in inland Italy the date of their sailings, but 
are forbidden otherwise todrum up trade. Various methods, bordering on 
the fraudulent, formerly practiced by agents representing nearly all the 
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professions, have been suppressed, at least in their public manifestation. 
But, on the other hand, with the better care for its emigrants, Italy is send- 
ing out a greater number than ever tothe United States. The steamship 
companies are satisfied. 


* y * 


With unskilled labor in excess of demand in our mining and manufac- 
turing districts, and an enormous reserve of it in our great cities ready to be 
called to any needed point, what is to be done with the stream of immi- 
grants arriving? Is this not a problem first of all for the steamship combine 
to solve in its own interest? Obviously, it can not promote every form of 
distribution by direct means; it must depend upon—yes, upon the patriotism 
of the American people bent upon keeping up the policy of making the 
United States an asylum for the poor and oppressed of all nations, upon the 
noble impulses of philanthropy which does not in its efforts recognize 
differences of nationality, upon the complaisance of our lawmakers and 
other government officials who have recently arrived foreign-born con- 
stituents in balance-of-power number, and upon the distress of our great 
employers of labor over the deficiency in the supply of labor—at one 
dollar a day. 

From two of these four elements the steamship combine has received 
invaluable and unflagging public assistance—the patriots and the philan- 
thropists. A most patriotic organization, ever in the forefront in advancing 
the interests of the immigrant, is the National Liberal Immigration League. 
Its objects are ‘‘the proper regulation and better distribution of immigra- 
tion.’’ What its conception is of ‘‘proper’’ regulation may be seen by its 
activities in combating the pitiful efforts of the immigration officials at 
Ellis Island to separate and deport the defectives of all sorts who are swept 
in with the human tide of arrivals. Distribution, however, is the strong 
point of the Liberal League. It promotes mass meetings in New York to 
advance the welfare of immigrants going inland, with such men as the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor as speakers; assists in getting up excursions 
to Washington of editors and proprietors of newspapers printed in foreign 
languages, with a call on the President, whose fair words to the excur- 
sionists are duly pamphletized; takes a part in conferences and congresses 
of people of the various nationalities in America, at which methods of 
caring for and distributing the immigrant are discussed; issues leaflets and 
letters in which the cause of the poor immigrant looking for work is 
eloquently pleaded. It is on hand whenever correction of the defects of our 
naturalization courts is necessary; it recently called attention to the fact 
that 150,000 ‘‘first papers’’ are held within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
District Court sitting in Manhattan, which issues 50,000 first papers a year. 

Patriotic and philanthropic Americans are continually forming societies 
to help the immigrants. Today the spokesmen for these societies agree 
that, the cities being choked up with poverty-stricken unemployed immi- 
grants, and the mining and great industrial districts having gotten wages 
down through them to a level, all things considered, approximating to the 
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European standard, the stage of the problem now reached calls for ‘‘distri- 
bution.’’ This is the most obvious means of putting the immigrant next 
against the American workingman with whom he is to compete. 

‘*The National American Federation for the Promotion of Sane and 
Liberal Immigration Laws,’’ has got down to work in New York City. 
Among its well-known American originators are Marcus Braun, Jacob 
Schiff, H. M. Goldfogle, Carl Hauser, Gustav Hartman, and Henry W. 
Schloss. Mr. Schiff, at its formation, wrote: ‘‘With my associates I am at 
present actively engaged in getting the Galveston situation into such shape 
that the movement toward and through Galveston into the American hin- 
terland can progress without being thwarted at every step by the represen- 
tatives of the Department of Commerce and Labor. . . . It is unfortunate 
that, contrary to all expectations, the report of the United States 
Immigration Commission is so unsatisfactory.’’ 

Louis Costelak, believing ‘‘we have resources second to none in the 
world,’’ wants ‘‘our Federal Departments of Agriculture and Interior’’ to 
go into ‘‘a campaign of judicious advertising:”’ 

‘‘First, it would be necessary to secure the services of a broad-minded man, a 
student of human nature versed in a number of the European tongues. He would then 
gather about him a staff of efficient assistants conversant with the Latin, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic languages. Centrally located, he should be in touch with the Federal Depart- 
ments in Washington, being actually a part or branch of them, if you will.’’ 

Lajos Steiner has his plan for reaching and distributing the immigrants. 
His principal ideas are these: 

‘Print and distribute information by newspapers, circulars, booklets, correspond- 
ence, conferences, etc., in the languages which peasant immigrants understand, of our 
agricultural opportunities, of our banking, of our educational facilities, of our methods 
and institutions, of how and where to engage in industrial occupations, and of the 
ways and means to become Americanized. Show the price of land per acre here and the 
value of its product here and in the respective European countries, point out the taxes 
here and our facilities, and in the respective Hungarian, Italian, and Slav countries; 
call attention to the fact that no compulsory military service of years is inflicted here 
in times of peace. Furnish information for publication to the press, especially to the 
Hungarian, Italian, and Slav newspapers. Inform the right sort of farm dealers how 
and where to reach peasant immigrants, so they can sell them farms. Encourage the 
establishment of immigrants’ agricultural associations.”’ 

Anna Seaburg calls the attention of the New York public to the 
methods of help begun last year by the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion for ‘‘the 200,000 or more immigrant women and girls who come to this 
land yearlv.’’ Among the methods for immediate work are the establish- 
ment in lower New York of a headquarters for immigrant women, to in- 
clude a ‘‘home,’’ a secretary’s office, an assembly room, an employment 
bureau, and a press bureau. The latter ‘‘shall keep our foreign-speaking 
peoples informed through their own publications of the advantages open to 
them in this country.’’ Miss Seaburg believes that because of its interna- 
tional affiliations the Y. W.C. A. is peculiarly fitted for this work. J. S. 
Kana saw to the printing of advertisements in five languages for the asso- 
ciation. Ms. Kana spoke to the immigrant girls in seven languages. Miss 
Lizzie Strunsky interviewed Russian factory workers. 
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G. E. di Palma Castiglione, manager of the Labor Information Office 
for Italians, wrote to the daily press of New York that the ‘‘Bulletin’’ of the 
office is sent free of charge to all the Italian priests resident in the United 
States, to the Italian newspapers, andto the largest Italian societies. He 
also says: 

“The Board of Immigration of the State of Missouri and the Commissioners of 
Agriculture of the States of Illinois and Virginia have inserted special notices in the 
newspapers of their States calling the attention of farm owners to our publication, and 
urging them to useit should they be willing to dispose of their property. We are satis- 
fied that disseminating information in the language of the immigrants in regard to 
definite opportunities to buy farms may help their distribution. On the other hand, 
we do not think that a large number of Italian immigrants will ever go to work on 
farms as wage-earners as long as wages on farms are much lower than wages on 
construction work as it is at present.’’ 

The Contessa Lisa Cipriani is fostering what one of the magazines 
calls ‘‘a comprehensive and exceedingly ambitious program to benefit 
750,000 Italians in New York City.’’ The Contessa is a representative of a 
society intrusted by the Italian government with the welfare of Italian 
women and children abroad. The program includes: A central bureau of 
research, investigation, and translation; a hygienic station: trade and 
industrial schools; encouragement of farming villages; assistance to the 
needy in making proper application to local charities. The magazine giving 
this information adds: 

‘The City and Suburban Homes Company offers to raise $1,000,000 for model hous- 
ing accommodations, provided Italians and their friends will find an equal sum. The 
intention is to build homes in the less congested districts. To supplement the model 
tenements, gymnasiums, reading-rooms and lecture halls are planned.”’ 

Among the leading philanthropic agencies of New York sending wage- 
workers out of the city are: Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Society, 
Immigrants’ Free Labor Bureau, Industrial Removal Office, National Em- 
ployment Exchange, and the Joint Application Bureau. It.is worth noting 
that these agencies, together with the Bureau of Labor of the Agricultural 
Department and the Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, in all 
sent out from New York last year less than 20,000 men, exclusive of farm 
laborers, while the private employment agencies sent out 35,000, not count- 
ing farm laborers. 


The foregoing denote but a few of the philanthropic plans that are 
constantly cropping up in New York with the distribution of the immigrants 
as their object. 

When we turn to look at the labor bureaus in operation under our 
national and State governments, and the proposals to establish others, we 
see again emerging from amid the facts a great deal of patriotism and 
philanthropy—and some politics. Of course these motives have in view 
simply the good of the immigrant and are wholly indifferent to the inci- 
dental aid afforded the steamship combine and the great employing indus- 
tries! 

O. L. Green, Inspector in charge at the New York branch, Division of 
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Information, Bureau of Immigration, situated three minutes from the land- 
ing place of immigrants in New York City, gave a few months ago toa New 
York daily newspaper some explanation as to the promotive work carried 
on by the division. He said: 


‘*As to advertising in local newspapers published in foreign languages, I beg to 
inform you that the co-operation of various papers has been asked, and some have 
responded to the extent of publishing free of charge lists of opportunities available to 
their readers. One German daily published in New York has been doing this more 
than two years, as has also a German monthly published here. A Polish weekly has 
also given space to opportunities available to the Slavs. The publicity thus given to 
the work has been productive of good results. 

“A pamphlet (copy herewith) in twenty-four languages, calling attention to the 
division, is handed to immigrants landing in New York City; this distribution is made 
at the Barge Office where the immigrants land from Ellis Island. The various mission 
houses, societies, and organizations of the city have been advised as to the work of this 
Federal bureau, inviting co-operation. Ministers have, by request, announced from 
their pulpits the fact that the Federal Government collects information as to where 
employment may be found, and that this information may be had free of charge by 
applying for it. All applicants who present themselves are requested to inform their 
friends of the division. 

‘Much thought has been given to printing and distributing information as to 
specific opportunities for aliens, but when one takes into consideration the number of 
languages involved, the enormity of the task will be appreciated.” 


In New York the Legislature passed a law in 1909 authorizing a com- 
mission having, among other purposes, the duty of inquiring into ‘‘the lack 
of farm labor.’’ The commission sent abroad an ex-Assemblyman from 
Brooklyn, who in September, 1910, reported on the familiar methods of the 
various government bureaus in the principal European countries. He 
recommended that the State should set up labor bureaus. 

A proposal was brought last winter before the New York Congestion 
Commission to establish labor bureaus under the municipality. 

On October 1 last the law establishing a Bureau of Industry and Im- 
migration in the New York Department of Labor went into effect. The 
mission of this bureau is ‘‘to inquire into the condition of all aliens arriv- 
ing in New York, to search out the demand for labor in all parts of the 
United States, to investigate all applications for laborers,’’ and ‘‘to take a 
step toward preventing congestion and obviating unemployment.’’ The 
bureau will also ‘‘act as an investigating agency of all philanthropic institu- 
tions now brought to bear on the immigrant,” etc. ‘‘It will protect the 
immigrant at the place of landing, and will exercise control over the banker, 
the ticket agency, the padrone, and all those agencies of fraud, vice, and 
extortion which have hitherto so pitilessly exploited the alien.’’ 

The Wainwright Commission of New York recommended April 26 to 
the Legislature that State employment offices be established in New York, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Albany, Binghamton, Watertown, and Corning, with an 
appropriation of $100,000 to do the work, which should be supervised by a 
Deputy Commissioner of Labor at $4,000 a year. 

In a number of other States, legislators and Immigration Commission- 
ers have within the last year or two been awakened to the patriotic and 
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philanthropic duty of distributing immigrants. In Massachusetts, a 
committee bill was filed March 2 this year ‘‘to provide for a better distribu- 
tion of immigrants.’’ In Minnesota, a bill introduced in March in the Legis- 
lature authorized a State Board of Immigration, and the State Immigration 
Commission was actively urging merchants of the State to work for its 
development through immigration. In Montana, a delegate meeting of 
commercial men was held at Great Falls, March 3, to lay plans for a North- 
western Development League, which should have for its object ‘‘the divert- 
ing of the stream of western immigration’’ to Minnesota, the two Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. In South Dakota, a proposal 
for a State Immigration Bureau was defeated in the House February 23, 
but on February 27 the Senate voted a similar bill, which passed the House 
March 2 by a bare majority. The farmers from the eastern part of the State 
were solid against the measure as useless and expensive. The State will ‘‘now 
start in advertising for immigrants.’’ In Nebraska, a bill for a bureau of 
publicity and immigration was introduced early in March. In Oregon, a 
‘‘State Immigration Bill,’’ carrying an appropriation of $25,000, was passed 
in February. 

An article in the Lincoln, Nebr., /ourna/, February 15, recorded the 
fact that on the day previous J. L. McGrew, assistant chief of the Federal 
Division of Information, Bureau of Immigration, had been in conference 
with Governor Aldrich and other State officials to arrange a plan of co- 
operation between the Federal Government and the State governments 
concerning the distribution of aliens. ‘‘The department,’’ said the /ourna/, 
‘‘in which Mr. McGrew is working nas for its particular mission the 
beneficial distribution of aliens.”” ‘‘Up to the present time three States 
have agents co-operating with the Federal Government under the law 
establishing the bureau. They are Missouri, Kentucky, and New York. 
A number of the Middle Western States have bills in their Legislatures 
which has this for their aim.’’ An article in the Philadelphia /xguirer, 
February 14, serves to indicate the ramifications of these sentiments of 
patriotism and philanthropy in regard to the immigrants. Its opening 
paragraph is: 

“For the purpose of promoting local interest in the nation-wide movement to 
secure better and more equitable immigration laws, a group of prominent Philadelphians 


met last night in the home of Rudolph Blankenburg, 214 West Logan Square, and organ- 
ized the Philadelphia Branch of the National Liberal Immigration League."’ 


* ,. * 


In the South prevalent sentiment doubts the desirableness of the immi- 
grants now arriving in America, though two or three of the States have 
taken up with ‘‘distribution.’’ One of the States which recently created the 
office of Commissioner of Immigration is Alabama. Lee Cowart, the new 
Commissioner, described in the Birmingham Age-Hera/ld as ‘‘familiarizing 
himself with the details of his department,’’ found out at once that the place 
to locate the State Immigration Bureau was not Montgomery the capital, but 
Birmingham, where the ‘‘shortage’’ of labor occurs from time to time in the 
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big industrial establishments! The Age-Hera/d continues: ‘‘Mr. Cowart pro- 
poses to begin with listing all salable untilled lands, and to lay these lists 
before German, Italian, and Swedish agriculturists in their homes across 
the sea.’’ 

In Louisiana, the New Orleans press for the last few months has been 
giving much space to the new immigrant station, the plans for which have 
been approved by the authorities at Washington. A Louisiana Immigration 
and Development League has been proposed, but, it was announced by the 
New Orleans S/a/e, it would ‘‘probably not take shape until the Hamburg- 
American Steamship line definitely announced its purpose to come to New 
Orleans.’’ To the New York observer the immigration at present to the 
Gulf States seems insignificant. In 1910, Tampa had 5,386 alien arrivals; 
Miami, 1,787; Key West, 2,457; Galveston, 4,996; and New Orleans, 3,604, 
with only a few hundreds in all at other ports. 

In the other Southern States the ‘‘nation-wide patriotic and philan- 
thropic movement for the distribution of immigration’’ is not being wel- 
comed. Texas would have to repeal one of the provisions of its constitution 
before it could establish a State Immigration Bureau. The Missouri Legis- 
lature in February threw out the appropriation for the State Board of 
Immigration, and Kansas City, St. Louis, and other cities of the State will 
lose $25,000 advanced by them during the last two years for the support of 
the board. Georgia, through a convention of its Farmers’ Union, which 
has 80,000 members, decided a few months ago that it wants no immi- 
grants. The attempts to employ Italian laborers on railroad building in the 
State and on excavation work in Atlanta developed the fact that the 
Southern employers prefer the native negroes. In Mississippi the Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative Union passed resolutions in July, 1908, 
declaring its members ‘‘irrevocably opposed to the present tide of undesir- 
able immigration now pouring into this country.’’ North Carolina, through 
its Bureau of Labor, made a canvass of its possible need of immigrants, 
and it found a strong opposition to the inducement or distribution of foreign 
cheap labor. South Carolina five years ago established a State Bureau of 
Immigration, appropriated considerable money to it, and, with a fund raised 
among cotton-mill owners, real estate dealers, and others pecuniarily 
interested, its Commission went abroad and brought two shiploads of immi- 
grants from Belgium, and distributed them to the number of 762 to various 
places, but in two years few if any of these induced immigrants were to be 
found in the State. Consequently March 4, 1909, a law was passed 
forbidding a State official ‘‘to attempt directly or indirectly to bring immi- 
grants into the State of South Carolina.’’ Virginia and North Carolina, 
which for a time had been taken in with South Carolina on the distribu- 
tion scheme, after a brief experience suppressed their share in it by 
refusing to appropriate any more funds for the purpose. 

The sentiments and views of the farmers, the small business men, and 
the wage-workers of the South were thus expressed by T. J. Brooks, 
representing the Farmers’ Educational and Co operative Union, before the 
Congressional Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, March 8, 
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1910: ‘‘The only demand for foreign immigration throughout the agricul- 
tural districts of the South and West comes really from the transportation 
interests, that wish to develop traffic; real estate boomers, hoping to sell 
land thereby; the large employers, always demanding cheap labor; and cer- 
tain other financial and gambling interests, anxious to prevent the farmers 
properly controlling the production and marketing of their crops sufficiently 
to secure a fair and reasonable price.’’ Speaking for Mississippi, the Jackson 
Farmers’ Union Advocate has this: 

‘If some good people from the northwestern part of the United States want to 
come down here, they will come, and we will welcome them if they take to us, our ideas 
about local matters such as the negro, but we do not favor a State movement to get 
them, nor the expenditure of State funds to attract them; because just as sure as that 
once gets started it will not only bring in some we don’t want, but there will be a 
demand on the part of some to turn it to bringing in the foreign immigrant.”’ 


The Baltimore J/anufacturers’ Record, in a review of the distribution 
movement, concludes: 


‘*Willingness on the part of a few Southern men here and there has given ephemeral 
standing to a variety of undertakings, called ‘Southern’ congresses, parliaments and 
conventions, under cover of which has been sought promotion of the purpose to relieve 
New York of its ‘congestion’ at the expense of other parts of the country, and thereby 
to allay immediate opposition to the carrying out of alien European plans to exploit the 
people of the United States. In view of the menacing situation the safety of the country 
lies in opposing vigorously at every turn any proposition originating in or from New 
York turning upon ‘philanthropic’ desire to help the rest of the country by supplying 
it with labor from the metropolis. ‘Philanthropy’ has come into such bad odor in 
recent years through the drive made from New York against the South upon economic, 
social or educational lines that now it is quite the thing to announce that new under- 
takings are essentially businesslike and that the ‘philanthropy’ involved is purely inci- 
dental. The rest of the country should do all within its power to encourage the divers 
organizations of the kind in New York to solve their various problems by agitating for 
greater restrictions upon immigration, and, to that end, for the abolition of the worse 
than useless Division of Information in the National Bureau of Immigration.’’ 


* 


Several other phases of immigration and of the proposal to set up State 
and municipal labor exchanges which may, among their purposes, ‘ ‘direct 
the stream of immigrants where they are needed,’’ and ‘‘lessen the conges- 
tion of population in our cities,’’ cught at least to be glanced at in this 
article. Were these phases not mentioned the reader might infer that we 
had overlooked them in forming our views on the question: 

, (1) Theimmigrants send to Europe from the United States $275 ,000,000 
a year. If American labor could get it, that money would stay in this 
country. The number of immigrants returning to Europe yearly is 350,000. 
If one-third of these return with sufficient means to establish themselves in 
their home countries, it shows that a large proportion of the thrifty merely 
come here temporarily to ‘‘exploit’’ America. Why should the public authori- 
ties of this country spend money in assisting this class? Quite a different ele- 
ment, however, makes upa large proportion of those who remain in our cities. 
The enormous proportion of foreigners in the New York prisons, insane 
asylums and charity institutions, upon which subject there are many official 
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reports, is indicative of the general burden that the community is carrying, 
brought upon it by unrestricted immigration. 

(2) The indefinite assertion that ‘‘the farmers need help,’’ here or 
there or somewhere, has been sifted a countless number of times, with the 
result of finding one definite comprehensive fact. This is, that twice in the 
year, when the farmer sows his seed and when he reaps his crop, he can 
employ help; but as a rule he can not, or will not, employ labor the year 
round. On this point the testimony of John C. Earl, Financial Secretary 
of the Bowery Mission, is but a repetition of evidence that has been given 
by scores of other social workers who have investigated the subject. Ona 
certain day, according to Mr. Earl, two Omaha newspapers published a 
story with flaring headlines to the effect that the Deputy Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Nebraska had said he knew of cases enough of farmers needing 
help to give employment to a thousand men from the East if they could be 
obtained. The Deputy Commissioner named twenty-five farmers who, he 
said, each needed from five to twenty laborers. A Nebraska newspaper 
reader sent clippings containing these stories to the Bowery Mission, inti- 
mating that the men of the bread line, if they wanted work, ought to go 
West at once. Mr. Earl wrote to the newspapers, to the farmers they named, 
and to the Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture, asking for the addresses of 
farmers needing men. The newspapers could give no addresses, the farmers 
named said they were supplied, and the official quoted replied that there 
was all the help needed just then in the State. After the reader has appre- 
ciated the inferences from this story, he will naturally inquire why the 
farmers who need laborers, to be steadily employed, do not apply direct to 
the many New York philanthropic labor agencies. The reply is that no 
doubt the few do who are seeking labor to be kept all the year. 

(3) As to the government employment agencies in operation in various 
countries of Europe, American readers continually obtain the results of the 
observations of newspaper, magazine, official, and] philanthropic investiga- 
tors. Usually such reports are no more thanfundiscrimimating transcriptions 
of official reports, with superficial descriptions of the functioning of the 
establishments. These writings as a rule lack comprehensiveness of view 
and they fail to take in the relative influence of all the employment agen- 
cies in operation—trade union, private, government, church, and charitable. 
They do not account for the existence of each of these forms or for the 
reasons of the movements of labor in Europe from point to point and from 
country to country. They see no significance in the adaptability of certain 
methods to certain countries, nor do they go to the origins of the various 
forms of the labor exchanges in eachjcountry. The writers who describe 
the big central labor bureaus of Berlin or Munich, for example, omit due 
weight to the fact that in Germany;there are:today between 7,000 and 8,000 
private registry offices; they do not know how much politics has to do with 
the dourses du travail in France; they have not followed the criticisms 
recently made by the trade unionists of the British labor exchanges estab- 
lished two years ago under the official Board of Trade. In the work of the 
multiplicity of labor bureaus in Europe, any investigator bent on establish- 
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ing a priori conclusions may select sufficient facts to back up any project by 
which any organization in society, any political party, any capitalistic com- 
bine, may further its selfish interests or its alleged philanthropic objects. 

(4) The question, ‘‘Where would you be but for immigration?’ or, 
‘‘Where would your parents have been but for immigration?’’ is snapped 
off at the immigrants of thirty years ago or the children of immigrants of 
that or anearlier period. The reply 1s in these facts: Up to 1880 the average 
arrivals for thirty years had been less than 250,000 a year. Nine-tenths of 
the immigrants of that time came from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland or Germany. They spoke the English language or a 
tongue closely allied to it. A large proportion of them went directly on the 
land, it being then true that the public domain needed settlers. A consid- 
erable percentage came taught in the skilled trades. They could not be 
used as a means to cut down the American standard of living. They never 
brought this country to confront the social problems which now vex and 
torment it—problems associated with illiterate, poverty-stricken masses 
packed in ‘‘colonies,’’ strangers to the American spirit and American 
history, working in slave-gangs for an industrial aristocracy, driven into 
competition with American labor as their sole means of gaining a livelihood, 
the highest hope of many of the more thrifty being a return to their home 
land, with America as nothing to them. The immigration question now is 
totally different from that of thirty years ago. 

(5) Significant basic facts are to be learned from the reports of State 
and philanthropic labor bureaus now in existence in America: 

Massachusetts has three State free-employment offices—at Boston, 
Springfield, and Fall River. According to the fourth annual report of the 
director, the positions filled from these offices in 1910 numbered 20,574; in 
three years over 43,000 individuals were sent to 68,780 positions; cost to 
the State more than $80,000. The offers of positions were 172,129. Query: 
Why were only one-fourth of the positions offered filled by the applicants, 
who numbered 195,135? Were the other three-fourths in the class of offers 
which will not stand investigation by unemployed wage-workers seeking 
steady work yielding a living? Were they jobs that were merely casual or 
seasonal, or that were underpaid? The classification of occupations for the 
20,574 positions filled in 1910 may indicate the reply: Domestic and personal 
service, 11,779; agriculture, 2,004; trade and transportation, 2,770; manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, 3,786. A glance at these figures reveals 
the whole situation. The State free-employment offices of Massachusetts 
have for the most part been merely employed in doing a certain small per- 
centage of the work of transferring and retransferring the household and 
hotel help that must be moved about with the seasons and the comings and 
goings of householders. On the industries, the influence of these free 
public agencies—in the third greatest manufacturing State in the Union it 
is to be noticed—has not been as much as a rain-drop in a barrel of water. 
Among its more than half a million industrial wage-earners, of whom it 
might be estimated that 20 per cent change places in a year, only about 
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one-half of 1 per cent obtained positions through the State free-employment 
offices. 


* y * 


The National Employment Exchange of the State of New York was 
set up in 1909 by nearly thirty millionaire subscribers to a fund of $100,000. 
Its first annual report states that from May 12, 1909, to September 30, 1910, 
it placed 4,120 men. The operating expenses were $24,793; fees, $11,813 
(employes, $10,088; employers, $1,725); net loss, $10,622. This exchange 
has two bureaus, one in State Street near the immigrant landing, and the 
other in Grand Street, in the heart of the lower East Side. Its effect on the 
movement of labor, as shown by this report of places filled, was nil. But 
certain straightforward statements made by the manager outline typical 
conditions under which laborers and office help (the latter presumably mostly 
English-speaking) must gain their living in the United States: 

“On many orders the low salaries oiuet (for office help) for the work to be per- 
formed makes it impossible to fill them.’ 

“The causes of dissatisfaction, where euquestionshly good laborers have been 
supplied, and who refused to stay on the job, emanate froni the lack of proper housing 
and subsistence; failure to receive the amount of wages believed to be due on pay-day 
also leads to disputes which cause men toseek otheremployment. The commissary is not 
always conducted in the interests of the men, especially when a padrone or some outsider 
agrees for the privilege to furnish laborers free of charge. Complaints have been numer- 
ous not only about extortionate prices being charged for supplies purchased through 
the commissary, but short weight also being practiced.”’” . . . ‘‘Some of the men 
who return to the city soon after they were shipped out will tell you that the foreman 
was too hard to get along with; others will complain about the exorbitant prices charged 
for commissary supplies; others will say that there was no provision near at hand for 
purchasing food; others say they quit because of the poor sleeping accommodations in 
camp, claiming the shanties leaked and were poorly heated, etc.; some object to being 
vaccinated; others will say that they were robbed of their clothing; others found the 
work wet when they thought it would be dry; others would not work with a pick and 
shovel when they supposed they would only chop timber, etc.’’ 

oK * * 

Do not these reports, both of State and private agencies, tend to con- 

firm the evidence we have cited to show the mission of the ‘‘distribution’’ 


movement? 

These reports, as we read them, show that the final question with 
the laborer seeking work anywhere in the United States—with perhaps the 
exception of a few remote regions, in which the circumstances of time- 
consuming distances, high transportation charges, sparse settlement, and 
uncertain duration of employment are discouraging factors—is not the 
matter of finding a job. It is the matter of finding even a casual job, to 
say nothing about steady employment, which will maintain a human being 
at the American standard of living. 

As we have shown, the usual established American methods for supply- 
ing American (or English-speaking) migratory labor to any point in the 
country where labor is needed at American wages are equal to the perform- 
ance of their task. These methods are, as we have pointed out, trade union 
bureaus and comradeship, advertising, and regulated private agencies. Of 
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course, they have to be supplemented by individual hustle, horse-sense, 
courage, and independence of character. 


* 


In the light of our survey of the situation, then, the principal aim and 
mission of the schemes for immigrant distribution come plainly into 
view. It is not to supply our country with any needed labor. It is not the 
building up of any American community. It is not even to assist American 
labor equally with foreign labor. It is to promote and assist the coming 
and going steerage passenger regardless of the effect on American labor. 

English-speaking labor in the United States can find its way to any 
job anywhere that will yield a fair living, even if it has to travel in a ‘‘box 
car.’’ The trouble today is that, no matter how it travels, it finds on the 
job a previous arrival—a man speaking a strange tongue, living with a gang 
of others in a shack, working at a serf’s wages, submitting in a slavish 
spirit to outrages on him as a human being, and in debt to the agencies 
that have found the job for him and paid his way to it. 

To add to the irony of the situation, the steamship combine, which is 
the chief profit-taking interest in this process of debasing American labor, 
is a foreign enterprise. Its companies have foreign charters; its officers and 
crews are foreigners; many of its ships are under contract to be used by 
European governments in case of war. On every transatlantic vessel com- 
ing to American ports the official atmosphere is anti-American. The officers 
in many cases are commissioned officers of foreign navies, they and the 
petty officers and even the serving stewards all sneer at America. All the 
world sees through the colossal game that the European powers and their 
high financiers are working on the United States—that is to say, all the 
world except those Americans who are still caught by the balderdash of 
a patriotism requiring us to admit the poor and oppressed of Europe and 
the far East until American labor shall be reduced to the European level, 
or who are imposed upon by a, mawkish philanthropy that would finish by 
substituting for the traditional independence of the self-maintaining and 
self-respecting American wage-worker the broken spirit, the semi-pauper 
existence, and the slum habits of the class of European laborers that now 
mostly make up the cargoes of the steamships in the combine. 





Preparations should immediately be begun by all central bodies for the 
celebration of Labor Day. Agitate, educate, demonstrate! 





‘‘T was once in a union, but somehow I fell out of the ranks.’’ Whose 
fault was that? You will be welcome back, no matter whose the fault. 





Certainly, you can afford the price of this magazine—if you put it on 
your list as a necessity. Put it high up on the list—above those luxuries 
that have never brought back your money to you. 
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THE BLOT UPON CIVILIZATION. 


By JOHN B. POWELL. 


parent or even inherent in the com- 

ments of the New York 7imes upon 
what is said and done by the President of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
upon the principles and purposes of organ- 
ized labor in general, it might win the 
attention of the neutral eye, or any eye 
disposed to search for the real and true. 

But unquestionably its ink-well of 
thought is supplied from the manufactory 
of abuse, falsehood and vituperation estab- 
lished by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, and managed by that body’s 
own selection which goes under the name 
American Industries, though it represents 
corporate and capitalistic interests, and not 
the real, broad, sure industries of the 
country. 

The 7imes quotes Mr. Gompers as declar- 
ing, ‘‘It is a blot upon civilization when 
men can not find work,’’ and the corporate 
representative reproduces the comments of 
its prejudiced contemporary. 

Neither denies the truth of the industrial 
declaration; it is too natural, self-evident 
and incontrovertible. But one asserts and 
the other believes the blot is erasable by an 
enforcement of the laws of the land. 

Ask it if enforcement of laws protecting 
the laboring masses in their just and equi- 
table rights would be an erasure. It would, 
editorially, issue an emphatic affirmative. 

Ask it if the Sherman Law and Taft- 
Gould-Wright and similar injunctional de- 
cisions should have broader obliterating 
enforcement,-and it would likewise deal out 
a still more emphatic, Yes. 

Such is the consistency of both sheets. 

It is sad enough to realize men can not find 
work because there is no work to do; it is 
still sadder when men can not find work, 
when there is work to do, that will pay 
them enough to relieve hunger and want. 

Really, the question is, What is the un- 
mistakable ‘‘blot’’ upon the people, general 
business and the country at large? 

Certain of the rich, so accepted, as well 
as the poor—those who are able and com- 


| F CANDOR and impartiality were trans- 


petent to work—must be included as of the 


common people. Not all the rich are, it is 
understood, engaged in manufacturing or 
producing or in merchandizing. Many who 
are so engaged have, however, all their 
money invested in their respective enter- 
prises. Even among these are many who, 
in order to secure a fair share of returns, 
find it absolutely necessary to subserve the 
mighty combinations of greater capital. 

Very true it is that not all the poor are 
at work. Not all can work. Ailment, in- 
firmity and misfortune throw many upon 
public and private charity. Those not in 
this class work of necessity to keep the wolf 
from the door, though often it slips in and 
steals a bite from their inadequate wage, 
while others, perhaps somewhat better off, 
maintain, with no maudlin pride or boast- 
ful independence, self-respect, honor and 
honesty by measuring their pleasures and 
requirements according to their wage, 
salary or wealth. 

Another class, skillful and competent, 
but regardless of their better interests, have 
not the courage or bravery to demand fair 
remuneration, but meekly align themselves 
with the common foe in hope of being 
generously rewarded for their submissive- 
ness by a living wage, and generally these 
are the undercutters of standard wage 
schedules and breakers of strikes conducted 
to maintain or raise the latter. 

We are all consumers of living necessaries 
but not all reaching out for luxuries, and 
yet there is one exception that is independ- 
ent and rules all. 

That single exception is the real ‘‘blot 
upon civilization’’—the common foe to us 
all; and the position of organized labor is 
that of a defender for and of the common 
people against this common foe—this curse 
that brought labor unions into existence 
and forced, as it still forces, them to be, in 
separate and collective form, the one noble 
element defending not specially those who 
are dependent upon a salary or wage for a 
livelihood, but every person who has a 
business, an income or a wealth not suffi- 
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cient to remove the necessity of anticipating 
the probable cost of probable requirements. 

It is a fact without the slightest qualifi- 
cation that any refusal to line up with the 
common foe is certain to elicit the charge 
of disregard for law and order, of having 
no personal, commercial, and professional 
honor and integrity, or patriotism, or that 
respect and esteem which clean industrious 
life receives from civic, social, political, and 
industrial recognition. 

And this is the voice, indeed the spirit 
and practice of the common foe, the 
tyranny and despotism of the men who 
control the New York 7Zimes, American 
Industries, the Octopian Trusts, corpora- 
tions and great establishments as it orders 
and -directs them, one and all, to oppose 
the industrial principles and purposes of 
the public’s best friend, the people’s de- 
fender, organized labor. It is indeed a time 
to look forward with serious thought and 
action to apprehend the next silent, subtle, 
secret movement of such a foe. 

There was a time when David M. Parry 
was the head of this foe. He and his im- 
mediate successor saw the defender grow 
stronger. Mr. Van Cleave lived to see his 
own immediate business associates deciding 
to support the wisdom of the people’s friend, 
to realize that whatever might be its life 
principle it is in existence with a more vig- 
orous and sturdy growth. 

Narrowing down the responsibility for 
the high cost of living, the disorder in the 
salary, wage earning and profit-producing 
world, and the misery, misfortune, and de- 
pression throughout the country and among 
the people, the tracings find the poor man 
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and the little rich, the small merchant, 
manufacturer, salary and wage masses 
slowly but surely lining up with organized 
labor against the foe. 

If there had been a general advance of 
salaries and wages keeping step alongside 
the upward cost of living, there would have 
been fewer strikes, safer investments and 
no cause to raise profit above the normal. 

The profit that has been derived by the 
raising has in itself been greater than the 
total cost of labor, business and the people 
occasioned by strikes which have occurred 
in the last twenty-seven months, a state- 
ment clearly supported by reports, carefully 
gathered by the Government for its branches 
and for Congressional committees. 

As conditions arose and continued to ex- 
pand, it would have been better for the 
general good had salaries and wages been 
raised and prices held stationary, as then 
there would have been less unpreparedness, 
less apprehension, and a stronger tone of 
peace and prosperity over the industrial 
world. 

The fuse, the bomb, the dynamite stick 
are blots upon civilization, but they never 
can be erased by the blacker blot of 
human slavery. We had a war in this coun- 
try that lifted the chains of servile toil from 
the human—black in skin, but white in 
soul. When the human being—especially 
the creature clear in blood, clean in char- 
acter, white with honor, bright in intellec- 
tuality, skilled in mechanical life and sturdy 
and steady in industry—is compelled to be 
as a begging beast of burden, then have we 
a blot upon civilization—that blacker curse, 
industrial servility. 





The tidal wave of deeper souls 

Into our inmost being rolls, 

And lifts us unawares 

@ut of all meaner cares. 
—iLongfellow. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


One stirring truth relative to trade unionism sinks deeper and deeper into 
the working-class observer’s mind with time and experi- 
TRADE ence. That truth begins to make its impressions when he 


UNIONISM, sees the direct effectiveness of his union. With a knowl 


THE FACT ; ‘ : 
AND edge of the results of that effectiveness, gained through a 
THE HOPE. quickened keenness of perception, the mind of the union 


member becomes more and more open to conviction through 
the daily practical. workings of his union as compared with movements 
based mostly on mere faith or misty theories. 

When a trade unionist, in association with his fellow-workers, cuts 
down the number of hours he must work in a day for a given wage, 
he feels sensible of ‘having accomplished something tangible. He has 
thereby indeed often accomplished much more than he is aware at the 
moment. He learns in time that by participation in that act he has devel- 
oped self-confidence, a better feeling toward his shopmates, a firmer hope 
for the future, an acquaintance with the common needs and possible attaiu- 
ments of all the people of his calling, and, as his mental horizon widens, he 
sees that his own craft has its part in the work of a great practical labor 
movement. All this to him is educative. The numerous lesser truths of 
trade unionism become united in one comprehensive truth. This is that the 
trade union is doing’a great, needed work wow. It is necessarily prelimi- 
nary to further social,work. 

Men may philosophize on the promised developments of society, may 
speculate as to the finalities of social evolution; they may hotly denounce 
society’s present wrongs, may upbraid the men they hold as the workers’ 
oppressors; they fmay organize for many purposes associated with an 
expression of social wrongs, may cry out that they ought to have rights 
which unjust laws withhold from them—all this may engage their time, 
their energies, their contributions in hard-earned dimes or dollars; but too 
often persons so engaged‘find that in thus talking and agitating they have 
only trudged and toiled-around ,and around in a narrow circle, like the ox 
in the old-fashioned bark mill, with only enough given them by their mas- 
ter as reward for their labor, to keep them going, like the ox. The day, 
however, they clearly see that their labor may at once, by their own action, 
be controlled collectively, and they proceed to so control it, they change the 
current of their thought; they descend from the clouds of vain hopes and 
doubtful speculations;"they emerge from the shadows of mere sentiment 
and of indefinite hope and come out into the clear, open plain of cold, hard 


fact. 


The real, materialgcircumstances of life touch us at the present time. 
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We are hungry now; poorly housed now; poorly clothed now; in trouble 
from over-work and under-pay now. And the time to study the mastery of 
these troubles is now. 

The great, stirring, irremovable, convincing truth of trade unionism 
is, then, its effectiveness, right at hand. That effectiveness stands as a firm 
foundation for things better and better. 

A hundred times we have said it, and we say it again, that trade union- 
ism contains within itself the potentialities of working-class regeneration. It 
is practical democracy; it affords within itself daily object lessons in ideal 
justice; it breathes into the working classes the spirit of unity; it provides 
a fieid for noble comradeship, for deeds of loyalty, for self-sacrifice beneficial 
to one’s fellow-workers. In contending for the political and economic 
rights of its members, the trade union teaches those rights to the entire 
working class. And on a knowledge of those rights, society will establish 
its future development. 

Fellow-workers, when in one of your pessimistic moods, you feel that 
your efforts are not speedily successful, that improvement comes slowly, 
that poverty and deprivation of opportunity has been too long your fate, 
that combination of wage-workers is at times and for the moment fruitless— 
at such moments of depression, cast about in your mind to discover in its 
faithful records what human institution has really come to your aid, has 
checked your tyrannical employer, has put cashin your pocket, has actually 
done you service, and, what is of the greatest importance, left you the more 
a man or woman, with higher self-respect and independence. 

If it has not been the trade union, little can be risked in saying you 
have not been helped at all as a wage-worker by any human institution 
whatever. Take to heart, consequently, this fundamental truth as a wage- 
worker. You have your choice. Stand alone and submit to whatever condi- 
tions your employers dictate, or unite with your shopmates, your fellow- 
tradesmen, your fellow-workingmen, the men and women of the interna- 
tional*trade union movement, to help yourself and the people of your class 
today, tomorrow, and tomorrow’s tomorrow. 





It is plain that in the furious concerted attacks on trade unionists now being 
conducted throughout the country, its enemies have agreed 
ace that the most vulnerable point to be struck at by them is 
THICKEST. the labor leadership. The character of the men prominent 
in organized labor is to be assailed by every device possible 
—by insinuation or unsupported rumor, or through the assumption of truth 
in fictions as to perversions of leadership long ago disproved. 

The ‘‘irresponsible leader,’’ the ‘‘hot-headed walking delegate,’’ the 
‘arbitrary chairman of the meeting,’’ the ‘‘stifling of general opinion by 
the strike committee’’—such derogatory phrases are plentiful not only in 
the news columns of the press but they are slipped into other forms of 
writing in such a way as to imply that all well-informed people know 
that their import is true. 
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They are not true. How, in an association of men acting under equal 
rights can leadership continue otherwise than is determined by the mass? 

As a matter of fact, how is the ‘‘labor leader’’ usually developed? 
Who bosses him but his comrades? Why do they elect him? For what 
purpose is he put for the time being at their head? What do his fellow- 
workers expect from him? 

There is another set of questions. When the ‘‘labor leader’’—a term 
more likely to be used by the enemies than the friends of organized labor— 
makes a mistake, gets wrong, or fails in the duties assigned him in his 
union, where does the power exist to bring him to book? If the members 
do not end his career, where does the fault lie? Is the joint ‘‘labor leader- 
ship’’ a self-perpetuating oligarchy, or is it no more than the creation of 
constituencies? And what constituencies do, can they not undo? 

These questions answer themselves. The members of the unions know 
the replies to them. There’s not a day in the year when the officials of 
every local or general union in the United States are not subjects of dis- 
cussion among groups of the membership. Is Blank honest? Is he impar- 
tial in the chair? Is he competent to meet employers? Did he succeed in the 
last trade dispute? Are his ideas on trade unionism sound? 

To the members this last is a question that goes deep. All experienced 
trade unionists doubt the official who is too ready to compromise with 
employers. There is one concession that all old union men know an official 
ought not to make—if the union is to be preserved—the ‘‘open’’ (non- 
union) shop. Because he will not make the concession, the employers 
select him as the target of their fire. That’s the secret, in many a case, of 
employing-class criticism of the union leader. When he insists on the union 
shop, he becomes, with the designing employer, heartless, arrogant, offen- 
sive, tyrannical, and all the rest of it. 

It is true, the busy investigator with an animus may always find here 
and there a union member ready to talk against his official. But, then, is 
not that true in any party, church, or organization of any kind? 

Staunch and true union men know what their duty is when they are 
persuaded that there are good grounds for suspecting the integrity or capa- 
bility of any official. It is, to look into the matter themselves, giving the 
man doubted a fair trial in their own minds first. Then, if they believe 
him unworthy of his position, before them lie the opportunities for righting 
the matter that exist in the most democratic organization of the purest 


‘ 


character. 

Brothers, it is the enemy today who is shouting down your chosen 
representatives. Will you, in this crisis, play sheep and keep mum, or will 
you fall into a panic and deny your friends, or will each of you act the 
man’s part and rally to the defense of your officials; in other words, to the 
defense of your union? 









‘This is a good number,’’ you say? Friend, why not read every 
number? 
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The latest developments in ‘“The McNamara Case’’ occurred at Indianapolis, 
Ind., when the Grand Jury presented indictments against 
THE Detective Burns and Detective Hossick for unlawfully and 


MCNAMARA 


y is 7 “ = . - 
CASE (iD. by force taking McNamara out of that State. As time goes 


on and the people get to understand the facts in the terri- 
ble outrage committed against these imprisoned men, the indignation be- 
comes keener, and former belief in the men’s innocence ripens almost 
into positiveness. 

The physical taking of men from their liberty without a warrant of 
law or authority, and locking them up in the private residence of a police- 
man and keeping them in solitary confinement for nearly two weeks; and the 
atrocious ‘‘third degree’’ brutally applied to force so-called ‘‘confessions’’ 
have convinced the people that in just two utterances has Detective Burns 
spoken the truth. One was when he said: ‘I do not suppose if we had 
given time for the raising of all sorts of technicalities that WE SHOULD EVER 
HAVE GOT HIM (MCNAMARA) OUT OF THE STATE.’’ And again when 
this same Burns declared to the newspaper men of New York that he might 
be put down on record as saying that ‘‘MANY PRIVATE DETECTIVES ARE THE 
BIGGEST LOT OF BLACKMAILING THIEVES THAT EVER WENT UNWHIPPED BY 
justicr.’’ Is it difficult to imagine Burns in his vanity looking in a mirror 
and portraying his own characteristics? Burns is a ‘‘private detective.’’ 

Time will tell the tale, and in the meantime it is the duty of labor and 
all fair-minded people to bear in mind McNamara’s declaration that HE IS 
INNOCENT OF ANY INFRACTION OF THE LAW IN WORD OR ACT; that he is 
confident that it WAS NOT ASKING TOO MUCH OF THE PUBLIC To SUSPEND 
JUDGMENT IN THESE MATTERS UNTIL OPPORTUNITY FOR A FULL AND FAIR 
DEFENSE HAS BEEN AFFORDED. But of this, more anon. We must all 
apply ourselves to the conditions which exist and take advantage of every 
opportunity to aid in the establishment of the truth and for the thorough 
defense of the men against whom a great crime has been committed. 

* 

From many sources in the ranks of labor has come the urgent request 
for the American Federation of Labor to take such action as circum- 
stances may warrant in order that proper and adequate defense may be 
afforded the kidnapped labor men who are now incarcerated in Los Angeles; 
so that not only their innocence may be established before the courts, but 
also that the perpetrators of the outrageous kidnapping of these men may 
be prosecuted and punished, and to prevent a repetition of such proceedings 
in the future. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, having 
these facts in mind, invited the executive councils of the Building Trades 
Department, the Metal Trades Department and the Union Label Trades 
Department to a conference in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of formu- 
lating such tentative plans as were found to be immediately necessary. The 
conference also had the benefit of the advice in consultation of Hon. 
Clarence S. Darrow, chief counsel retained in these cases, and it has been 
plainly made manifest, not only to the conference but to all right-thinking 
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Americans, that vast financial hostile interests are bitterly and unjustly 
arrayed against the organized labor movement, and its men, and the 
humane cause which they represent and advocate. These hostile interests 
scruple at nothing in the accomplishment of their purpose, even to depriving 
earnest, devoted, honest, and peaceable workmen of their liberty and 
jeopardizing their lives. 

All fair-minded men are forced to the conclusion that if good and suffi- 
cient evidence of guilt existed, the outrageous secret kidnapping of the 
incarcerated men in violation of all law, and of all rights, without their 
having had an opportunity to be heard before any competent court, would 
not have been resorted to. Nor would any such high-handed, illegal pro- 
ceedings have been even attempted, were the kidnapped men other than 
workmen. Therefore, and in the absence of known evidence, who will deny, 
then, to the great rank and file of labor the right to think and to assume 
that these men are innocent of crime, at least until proven guilty after a 
fair and impartial trial before a jury of their peers? The men of labor ask 


no immunity for any violation of law. 
It is, therefore, essential and self-evident that the defense of these men 


and our movement, and the prosecution of the kidnappers will require 
adequate means for competent and faithful array of counsel and assistants 
to them. 

In passing, it need but be said that it is much more difficult, and much 
more expensive, to unearth and expose a scheme to fasten a charge of crime 
upon men, than it is to hatch such a scheme and conspiracy. Therefore, in 
joint session, the Executive Councils of the American Federation of Labor, 
of the Building Trades Department, of the Metal Trades Department, and 
of the Union Label Trades Department of the American Federation of 
Labor, adopted the following as a plan to raise the necessary funds for the 
defense in ‘“The McNamara Case’’ and the prosecution and future prevent- 
ing of kidnapping: 


Suggestions for Raising Funds for the McNamara Case. 


All national and international labor organizations are called upon and 
urged to contribute an amount equal to 25 cents per member; the inter- 
national officers to raise the amounts from their respective memberships or 
locals in the form and manner best adapted to each organization; that the 
total amounts received be transmitted weekly by the officers of national and 
international labor organizations to Frank Morrison, Secretary, American 
Federation of Labor, who is also Secretary of the McNamara Legal Defense 
Committee. 

Local and Federal Labor Unions directly chartered by the American 
Federation of Labor are called upon and urged to contribute the sum of 25 
cents for each member in the local unions, and that the same be transmitted 
to Frank Morrison, Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 

That Central Bodies select committees for the purpose of collecting 
funds from workers and friends who do not contribute through the channels 
of their local or international organizations and forward their contributions 
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regularly and promptly to Frank Morrison, Secretary., American Federation 
of Labor. 

That at least one officer of each of the international labor organizations 
be called into conference at the city of Indianapolis, Ind., on Thursday, 
June 29, 1911, for the purpose of discussing the necessity of further co- 
operative and energetic action for the collection of funds to aid the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ International Association in the defense of 
what has been termed ‘‘The McNamara Case,’’ and for the prosecution of 
the kidnappers, and to take such further action as the humane cause of 
labor and the ends of justice may warrant. 

That the organizers of the international unions and of the American 
Federation of Labor be requested to visit all organizations with a view of 
explaining the cause which labor is defending, and to enlighten the people 
of our country as to the character of the prosecution of labor men and the 
necessity for ample and adequate defense. 

That the officers of all labor organizations whether International, State 
or Local be, and they are, requested to continuously keep before the workers 
and the people generally the necessity of defending our brothers in labor 
against the organized conspiracy inaugurated and maintained by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the National Erectors’ Association, 
and other hostile employers, to cast ignominy upon our movement by the 
kidnapping and the imprisonment and punishment of our men, regardless 
of their innocence. 

That the labor and reform press be urged to keep continuously before 
the people the contest in which the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
and the American Federation of Labor are engaged in defense of the labor 
men kidnapped and now incarcerated. 

That Labor Day be celebrated more earnestly and generally than ever, 
by demonstrations, addresses, and sociability; that the proceeds of these 
celebrations be devoted to the legal defense of ‘‘The McNamara Case’’ and 
the prosecution of the kidnappers. 

A permanent committee on ways and means was created consisting of: 
Frank M. Ryan, President of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; 
Samuel Gompers and Frank Morrison, President and Secretary respectively of 
the American Federation of Labor; James Short and Wm. J. Spencer, Pres- 
ident and Secretary respectively of the Building Trades Department; James 
O’Connell and A. J. Berres, President and Secretary respectively of the 
Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor; John B. 
Lennon, President, and Thomas F. Tracy, Secretary, of the Union Label 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. 

All contributions toward the legal defense in the McNamara cases and 
for the prosecution of the kidnappers should be transmitted as soon as pos- 
sible to Secretary Frank Morrison, who was directed to forward a receipt 
for every contribution received by him, and after the trials a printed copy 
of the income and expenses will be mailed to each contributor. 


7, % 


Worthy of note is the fact that there has been studiously circulated 
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and published in the press exaggerated statements of immense sums of 
money which are supposed to have been contributed and received for the 
defense of the men in these cases, and it is not difficult to understand that 
these statements have been published for the specific purpose of making it 
appear that large sums are already at hand, that thereforethere is no necessity 
for the workmen to respond. The truth is that thus far an exceedingly small 
sum of money has been received, and that labor will have to depend upon 
the sympathy and generosity of liberty-loving workmen and our friends to 
secure the means for the defense of the McNamara case and the prosecution 
of the kidnappers. 

In the name of justice and humanity all are urgently requested to make 
such arrangements as the form and manner of their organizations are best 
adapted to pursue, so that an amount equal to 25 cents per member be 
contributed towards the preparation of and conducting the legal defense and 
for the prosecution of the kidnappers in ‘‘The McNamara Case,’’ and to 
forward the same as promptly as possible to Mr. Frank Morrison, Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

By the time this reaches the eyes of our readers, the Indianapolis con- 
ference will have completed the mission for which it was called. It is the 
sincere wish of every true union member that the conference will come up 
to the expectations and requirements, and that the rank and file of the 
workers and all sympathetic, liberty-loving men and women will generously 
and quickly come to the rescue of our outraged brothers. 





As you skim your conservative daily paper, you continually strike sarcastic 


PERVERTING news articles directed against union leaders, full accounts 
AND SUP- of union defeats in strikes or lockouts, open charges or 
PRESSING clever insinuations of union graft, imperative orders by 


UNION NEWS.  ailant employers for the breaking of union scales or 
rules—in fact, much sinister so-called news as to organized labor, concocted 
of little fact and much prejudice, twisted, turned, framed up or transformed, 
the intent being to intimidate the weaker brethren among unionists or to 
further cool off the lukewarm. 

Here is an example of the would-be comic bit of labor news, with 
more than a spice of venom in it, as given currency by certain newspapers 
which never printed the subsequent statements by which it was confuted. 
Kirby—the capitalistic anarchist Kirby—in a speech asserted that Labor 
Congressman Wilson had one daughter appointed secretary of the House ° 
Labor Committee, another daughter his own secretary, and his wife janitress 
of the committee room. Mr. Wilson rose in the House, when he read this 
widely published story, and stated that one of his daughters had been made 
secretary of the Labor Committee. For ten years she had been his secretary 
when he was an officer of the Miners’ Union and as Congressman before 
he was chairman of the House Labor Committee, and therefore was qual- 
ified by experience for her new duties. The other positions mentioned were 
not held by women of his family, but by men not related to him. The 
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House applauded him, but how many readers of the papers echoing Kirby’s 
attack read Mr. Wilson’s reply? Mr. Wilson silenced Kirby; but something 
seems to have also silenced his newspaper critics on the matter. 

Lengthy ard dolorous cogitations over the Grand Rapids strike have 
filled up the columns of some of our high-class periodicals. ‘‘Fault of the 


” 


unions;’’ ‘‘Society the sufferer;’’ ‘‘Some way must be found to compel 
industrial disputants to find other ways of settlement than the strike or 
lockout;’’ ‘“These recurring interruptions to business are the concern of 
the whole community,’’ etc. But these same publications have not brought 
out the fact that in effect the whole community of Grand Rapids is on the 
side of the wage-workers in this dispute. The Mayor and prominent citi- 
zens are in sympathy with them. In fact, if unity of sentiment could win, 
the strikers would have a walk-over. 

Nor has fair opportunity been given daily newspaper readers to learn 
the encouraging news to organized machinists and railroad workers that the 
Southern Railway Company has granted an advanced scale to 8,000 men in 
its employ—carmen, blacksmiths, boilermakers and sheet metal workers. 
The same advance may soon apply to about 9,000 employes of the Southern’s 
connecting lines. Little chance, as well, have the masses of readers had to 
learn that in a dozen important cities, as widely scattered as Rochester, Pitts- 
burg, Peoria, Salt Lake, Holyoke, Cumberland, Md., the organized street- 
car men have just made new agreements, with increased compensation and 
other features of betterment in conditions. : 

In our last issue in discussing ‘‘the McNamara case’’ we called atten- 
tion to the fact that many of the newspapers had refused to publish any- 
thing that put labor in even a fair light in matters affecting vital public 
questions. Discussing that phase of the press failure to print the deep 
sentiment of horror of the loss of life and property by reason of the Los 
Angeles explosion, we said: ‘‘If organized labor failed to command the 
space in the newspapers necessary to impress the general public as to its senti- 
ments, the fault was not on its part.’’ Now comes the verification of the 
fact generally and from no less an authority than in C. W. Post’s organ, 
‘*The Square Deal,’’ the June issue of which contains the following: ‘‘Let 
him (Gompers) have his fling, for the time is coming when he will have to 
pay to break into the newspapers.’’ Fine reflection on the fairness and 
impartiality of the newspapers, which are supposed to inform the public 
upon all questions and movements affecting and contributing to the 
industrial, political, social, and moral welfare of the people. The time 
when many newspapers shall refuse to accord a square deal to organized 
labor is not coming. It is here now. 

But even that fact may work both ways. Workmen, finding their great 
cause ‘unjustly attacked, unfairly represented, and their own chosen 
spokesmen refused an opportunity to correct untruth or to defend and 
advocate the right, may refuse longer to look to their habitual news- 
paper for their means of information; they.may try another paper a bit 
more fair, and failing in their quest they may turn to their own labor press 
and there find the truth, as nearly as is given to the human mind to con- 
ceive, express, and print it. 
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So therefore we can complacently and philosophically note the fact 
and the threat of the newspaper suppression from the industrial field 
of news which at all reflects justice and fairness upon organized labor’s 
activity. 

Men of labor, organize, unite, and federate; confuse and confound 
your enemies; be true to yourselves and to each other; stand by your 
labor press; the future is ours. 





A Budapest sociologist writes us some inquiries as to the effects of universal 
suffrage ‘tin America.’’ Are its effects disadvantageous to 


DEMOCRACY the United States? Is it true that it has proved the principal 
IS LIBERTY ‘ , lai ae ce 
AND cause of corruption in politics and administration? Do a 


HUMANITY. ‘‘great number’’ seek the remedy of these evils in the 

restriction of suffrage? Our correspondent says in his letter 
that the conservative and reactionary opponents of ‘‘equal and secret’’ suf- 
frage in Hungary point to the United States as affording examples of the 
evils that come from democracy. These opponents, he writes, ‘‘do not fail 
to gather, to group and to color all arguments they think valuable against 
individual suffrage, in the press, in parliamentary speeches, and in public 
conferences.’’ 

We are in position to reply that if there are any advocates of the 
restriction of suffrage in this country, on the score of anti-democracy, they 
are not enough in numbers to organize a party, maintain an organ, or com- 
mand the slightest public attention. On the contrary, the movement in the 
United States is distinctly toward applying the will of the people to ques- 
tions of government more in detail than ever. The masses are throwing 
aside, one by one, hoary superstitions in the ‘‘upper’’ class or in superior 
persons. At present Congress is preparing for the popular election of United 
States Senators, instead of their election by the State legislators. The spread 
of the commission form of government, now adopted in more than a hundred 
cities, has been possible only because through it the people really control 
their local administrations. We are rapidly learning in this country that 
the cure for imperfect democracy is more democracy. 

Before any party could succeed in restricting the suffrage in the United 
States to the propertied classes, it would have to abolish the common 
schools. They are the nurseries of democracy. When a man knows 
enough to vote he will take the power to vote. In our opinion, if the 
masses in Hungary were not illiterate, they would have the suffrage now. 
They are kept illiterate by the classes who are aware of that fact. 

Our correspondent’s letter suggests the progressive stages of the 
struggle going on in the civilized world between privilege and man. 
Privilege everywhere produces bugaboos with which to frighten the man 
who is awakening to his rights. Every successive right he claims is 
destructive of privilege. A developing democracy gradually does way with 
plural voting, class representation in legislative bodies, the influence of a 
titled nobility, and in time monarchy itself. All these steps are sins against 
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aristocracy, hereditary power, and the superior rights of transmitted 


property. 
Said one of America’s greatest sociologists recently: 





‘‘Notwithstanding all the injustice there is, we have arrived at the time when 
economic questions can no longer be settled without regard to the human element. 
Natural laws, however insistent, and however arrogant they have hitherto been in their 
claims to enforcement, can not henceforth be interpreted without reference to the 
inherent claims of flesh and blood, and we have already learned in part, and are going 
to learn still further, that it makes no difference whose flesh and blood it is. . . . Men's 
externals are being treated with less and less delicacy. The idea is growing in the 
public mind that the fundamental value of a man lies in his humanness. We are 
becoming more and more tired of the custom which -has prevailed of having educated 
people trade on the deficiencies of the illiterate, or of having employers capitalize 
themselves out of the poverty of the impecunious.”’ 


It is true, we have unsettled questions—political, sociological, economic— 
in this part of the world. But we are bearing up underthem. Asa 
whole, our citizens are at least getting along as well as in other countries. 
America’s workers do not emigrate to Hungary nor do they rush there for 
political freedom. That’s the answer. 





The eloquent employing-class argument for law and order, as delivered by 
such ‘‘impartial’’ periodicals as American /ndustries, is 
PROPAGANDA 


made up of words. This argument usually reads like a 
BY DEED. 


stereotyped advertisement or the classic rigmarole plea 
of a police court lawyer. It passes, in the arena of printed discussion, at 
its value in words, most of them questionable. But it is in the arena of 
action that the employers’ bellicose managers in case of labor disputes pro- 
duce their strongest arguments. Their hired writers’ words there go tor 
naught; their real fighters then carry on the argument through deeds. 
Here is a description of this form of argument, now so familiar to trade 
unionists throughout the country. It is given by a ‘‘ gangster’’ in the 
World Magazine, May 21: 
‘‘Gangs collect a lot of money, too, breaking strikes. There’s a couple of days of 
hard work in that, and it’s just about as easy money as you want. I’ve helped to break 
a whole lot of strikes in the past six years, and, take it from me, here’s one straight tip 
for the union men. They can win every strike they go out on if they’ll only sit tight at 
home and do nothing. Just let the gang strike-breakers alone and they’ll make the 
bosses glad to get the old men back. 
‘*There was the finest bunch of crooks and grafters working as strike-breakers in 
those Adams Express Company strikes you would ever want to see. I was one of ’em, 
and know what I’m talking about. That gang of grafters cost the express company a 
pile of money. Why, they used to start trouble themselves just to keep their jobs 
a-going and to get a chance to swipe stuff off the wagons. 
“Tt was the same way down at Philadelphia on the street-car strike. Those strike- 
breakers used to get a car out somewhere in the suburbs and then get off and smash up 
: the windows, tip the car over and put up an awful holler about being attacked by 
strikers, just so they’d have to be kept on the job.”’ 


Probably not one of our readers has missed being sermonized at by an 


emotional law-and-order man, amazed, pained, horrified at the ‘‘deplorable 
disorder’’ characterizing the two strikes the ‘‘gangster’’ mentions. Awful, 
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awful, that disorder! The strain of the good man’s preaching ran: ‘‘Here- 
tofore I have had much sympathy with the unions. Some form of labor 
organization has seemed to be necessary. But I can not conscientiously 
continue to give any recognition whatever to unions which on strike become 
no more than murderous mobs, led by bandits who ought to be in State’s 
prison.’’ And our ex sympathizer next sees to it that his pious sentiments 
obtain currency in his family, his club, his church, and, if possible, his 
daily newspaper. He’s cute. He knows what war—for dividends—is. He 
has studied civil and military tactics. Hence, he’s well qualified as hypo- 
crite, falsifier, and subsidizer of ‘‘gangsters.’’ He has likely been a law- 
violating employer of child labor, a dodger of the factory health laws, a 
stubborn contestant of provisions for the legal protection of his workmen 
against death or injury by machinery. Why couldn’t he consistently go a 
little further and form an alliance with ‘‘gangsters’’—the bloody dregs of 
society —for the purpose of intimidating trade unionists? 





Admonishing words are these of George Judson King, in the Direct Legis- 
lation Record: ‘‘Set this down as a settled principle of 
A GRITICAL action, that it is far better to wait two, four, or even ten 
TIME FOR THE cal 
INITIATIVE AND YC2TS for a first class, workable provision (for the 
REFERENDUM. Initiative and Referendum), than by compromising to get 
an abortion similar to Montana or Oklahoma. . . . To 
correct the defects of the Initiative and Referendum you must change the con- 
stitution, which is a tedious and difficult task.’’ In Oklahoma, Mr. King 
goes on to say, a measure proposed through the Initiative can become law 
only on receiving ‘‘a majority of all votes cast in the election.’’ Five 
important propositions, voted on in 1908 and 1910, which received from 
27,994 to 59,503 more ‘‘aye’’ votes than ‘‘nay’’ votes failed to become law 
because they did not receive a majority of a// the votes cast. The careless, 
or ignorant voter, by not voting on the propositions at all, killed them. 
Mr. King writes that the requirement of a majority of all voting was slipped 
into the Oklahoma constitution by corporation lawyers, without meeting 
with effective objection from the progressives. 

Whether Mr. King is correct in his contention that it is better to wait 
long and get the best or make an effort to get an imperfect method may be 
subject to debate. There’s a great satisfaction, even with an imperfect 
method, for men of independent judgment to record their wishes relative to 
important public questions. Occasionally, under even adverse circumstances, 
the desired full majority may be reached. Education in the shortcomings 
of a partial direct legislation system may proceed objectively, in its very 
disappointments. Encouragement to propagandists coming through acquaint- 
anceship with one another gained in their common struggle for certain 
laws, they can the better fight for the complete system of voting on measures 
which they all equally desire. The poorest form of Initiative and Referen- 
dum, once adopted, at least recognizes the principle. It will be hard to 
abolish that. The fact that the friends of the movement in a State have not 
been able to push their principle to its last logical basis is an indication that 
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the instruction of the masses of the voters in that State is on the question in- 
complete. When men are convinced a thing is good, they want it. Certainly, 
however, in so far as Mr. King’s advice is meant to quicken into watchful- 
ness the workers for the Initiative and Referendum, so that they may take 
all that they can get in introducing their principle in a State, his words 
ought to be heeded. 

Mr. King, who has been energetically advocating the Initiative and 
Referendum in the Western States, writes in his interesting report: 

“The American movement for direct legislation has now reached a very critical 
stage. The principle has won its case and politicians concede it will be eventually 
adopted in every State and city. From now on therefore, as fast as the demand for an 
Initiative and Referendum becomes an ‘issue,’ in one State after another, the enemies of 
the movement will concentrate their efforts on inserting provisions to hamper the pro- 
posed amendments in such wise as to make them absolutely worthless when adopted. 
Men posing as friends of the movement will talk gravely about ‘wise restrictions and 
safeguards’ so plausibly as to deceive the elect.’’ 

This is true. We ask the men of labor and all our friends to be on guard 
against too much caution as to this cause and not to put too much faith in 
those followers of the movement who ought to have been its leaders, con- 
sidering their political prominence. However, this is a people’s movement, 
primarily and throughout, and not one to enlist the mere politicians. When 
a man standing high in a party comes out squarely for the Initiative and 
Referendum, on the full Oregon plan, he may be counted on as a genuine 
man of the people; one who has faith in them and who, realizing that ours 
is a government of, for and by the people, is desirous of having the rule of 
the people. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Fellow-toilers, is it time now for you to run away from the fray to save 
your own puny self, or for you to come forward and join the other toilers 
in response to the call, ‘‘Get together!’’ 





What is to be the end of all this onslaught on trade unionism? Are you 
working, voting, speaking to bring about the right end? 





What labor paper do you take? If you take none, where do you get 
your labor news? 





‘*There’s no union of my calling in this town.’’ So? Well, do you not 
know that you can join a Federal Labor Union? 
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THE TRIANGLE TRADE UNION RELIEF. 


By WILLIAM MAILLY. 
[Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


ITHIN a few hours of the Triangle 

\\ Waist Company fire in New York 
on March 25 last —while the search- 

ers were still raking the ruins for the 
charred remains of the murdered victims, 
while the wails of the mourning relatives 
and friends were mingling with the cries of 
_the newsboys calling ‘‘specials’’ throughout 
the shocked and distraught East Side, while 
the morgue was filled with grief-stricken 
people frantically, and in some cases vainly, 
seeking for lost ones amid an atmosphere 
surcharged with grief, horror and resent- 
ment—the Executive Board of Ladies’ 
Waist and Dress Makers’ Union, Local No. 
25, met in special session to consider a sit- 
uation such as no other union had had to 

face in the history of New York. 

It was known that although the disaster 
had occurred ina non-union shop—the most 
notorious in the trade and the starting point 
of the great strike of waistmakers in the 
winter of 1909-10, a number of union 
members had been employed there, just 
how many not being definitely known at 
that time, for only as a last resort would a 
union girl seek employment in the Triangle 
shop, and then she would frequently fail to 
report herself as a member-at-large (as the 
union members in non-union shops were 
designated) in the hope that she might not 
remain long there but succeed in getting 
work elsewhere. Later, record was obtained 
of forty union members having been em- 
ployed in the ill-fated shop. But whether 
there had been any union members involved 
in the disaster or not, the union would have 
acted as the one organization representing 
the workers in the trade and the one with 
the sole right to represent them. It was a 
working-class calamity and as such it was 
the duty of a working-class organization 
which sought the advancement and im- 
provement of all the waistmakers through 
the trade union movement to go to the aid 
of its brothers and sisters, regardless of 
what other people, however sincere and 
well intentioned, might seek to do. 

It was in that spirit and with that motive 
that the Executive Board of the union held 


its special session on that Sunday morning. 
At the meeting were present also as repre- 
sentatives of the Women’s Trade Union 
League Mary Dreier, Rose Schneiderman 
and Helen Marot, the President, Vice- 
President and Secretary, respectively. 

The action of the meeting resolved itself 
into three distinct phases—relief, protest 
and prosecution. A relief committee was 
appointed and authorized to issue an appeal 
for funds and to organize a system of relief 
distribution; another was appointed to 
arrange a funeral protest demonstration, 
and finally, the union’s attorney was in- 
structed to take immediate steps looking 
toward the criminal prosecution of Harris 
and Blanck, the proprietors of the Triangle 
shop, who have since been indicted by the 
Grand Jury and declared culpable by the 
coroner’s jury which investigated the dis- 
aster. The protest demonstration, held on 
Wednesday, April 5, was the most remark- 
able of its kind ever held by any body of 
workers in this country at any time. 

This article proposes to deal with the 
relief work done through the union, for, so 
far as I am aware, this was the first time 
that a trade union inthe United States not 
only collected money for relief but also 
organized its own relief work and directly 
administered the funds collected. For this 
reason, the work accomplished has a special 
value, since it demonstrates what a union 
of workers can do along these lines when it 
approaches the task confidently and -ener- 
getically. 

The union relief committee consisted of 
M. Winchevsky, Financial Secretary of the 
union, B. Zuckerman, Miss M. Weinstein, 
A. Silver and William Mailly. As will be 
related later, this committee was afterward 
merged into a larger and more comprehen- 
sive committee. But the appeal for funds 
was immediately drawn up and was in the 
offices of all the daily papers in New York 
before another day had begun. That this 
appeal did not receive prominence in all the 
papers, nor even publication in some, next 
morning was due to the fact that Mayor 
Gaynor had officially called for donations 
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to the American Red Cross Fund and this 
was ‘‘featured’’ in the conservative press. 

Simultaneous with the issuance of the 
appeal for funds by the union, there went 
out fromthe Women’s Trade Union League 
headquarters a corps of women commis- 
sioned to visit the homes of the victims— 
to investigate conditions and report to the 
Union Relief Committee. It was the dili- 
gent, efficient work of these volunteers that 
enabled the union on Monday to give tem- 
porary relief wherever this was reported to 
be necessary—and there were few cases 
where this necessity did not exist, for the 
wages of those affected had been seldom 
more than sufficient to sustain them from 
week to week, while the current week’s 
wages had in many cases been consumed 
with the victims. 

Contributions to the fund began to ar- 
rive early on Monday morning. These were 
recorded as soon as received and a receipt 
for each amount handed either direct to the 
giver or mailed before the day was out. 
Daily acknowledgments were issued to the 
press. A complete itemized statement of all 
receipts and expenditures is to be made. 

On Monday, however, the Jewish daily 
Forward also opened a fund. In order to 


avoid possible conflict or waste in the ad- 
ministration of the two funds, a Joint Relief 
Committee was formed on March 29, and 


composed as follows: Ladies’ Waist and 
Dress Makers’ Union, M. Winchevsky and 
William Mailly; United Hebrew Trades, 
B. Weinstein and J. Goldstein; Workmen’s 
Circle (Arbeiter Ring), _B. Weintraub and 
J. Bernstein; Women’s Trade Union League, 
Helen Marot and Elizabeth Dutcher; Jewish 
Daily Forward, Abraham Cahan, whose 
place was afterward taxen by M. Gillis. 
Abe Baroff, general organizer of the waist- 
makers’ union, acted with the committee 
throughout its entire activity. It may be 
noted that with the exception of the 
Women’s Trade Union League all the 
organizations represented on the com- 
mittee were Jewish and from the East 
Side. No attempt was made to enlist other 
unions in the relief work, since it was felt 
that the situation was one that peculiarly 
affected the East Side, which has its own 
particular environment and psychology. 
The Joint Relief Committee organized 
with the following officers: Chairman, B. 
Weinstein; Vice-Chairman, B. Weintraub; 
Secretary, William Mailly; Treasurer, 


Morris Hillquit. These served until the close. 
The work of investigation and of recording 
and distributing relief was under the imme- 
diate charge of Miss Elizabeth Dutcher. 

The committee began by defining its 
policy of action in the following mction: 
That the moneys collected by each of the 
bodies represented on the Joint Relief Com- 
mittee be turned over to that committee 
and distributed through its Treasurer under 
its supervision in the name of the Ladies’ 
Waist and Dress Makers’ Union. 

At the very beginning it became apparent 
that some understanding must be arrived at 
with the Red Cross Emergency Fund if 
there was not to be waste and duplication 
in distributing funds. It was taken for 
granted that the Red Cross fund would be 
much the larger of the two, since the gen- 
eral public would respond more directly and 
readily to its appeal, and its operations 
would therefore be more extensive than 
those of the union committee could pos- 
sibly be. 

A conference between representatives of 
the union committee and Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, director of the Red Cross, resulted 
quickly in an agreement being reached 
whereby lines of jurisdiction were definitely 
established. Under this arrangement all 
cases in which union members were directly 
involved or there were waistmakers surviv- 
ing in any family affected by the disaster 
were first referred to the union committee, 
with the privilege of referring back to the 
Red Cross in the event that the union com- 
mittee did not, for any reason, care to act 
upon the case. An interchange of reports 
upon cases and other details of co-operation 
were also agreed upon. Throughout the 
entire work of the relief this agreement 
was adhered to strictly by each side. The 
offices of the two funds were in constant 
touch with each other and joint consulta- 
tions were daily occurrences. In addition 
to this, representatives of the union com- 
mittee were, upon invitation, present and 
active at all meetings of the conference, 
composed of officials of various settlement 
and charitable organizations, whose special 
duty it was to pass upon all cases coming 
before the Red Cross for relief. On the 
other hand, the meetings of the union com- 
mittee were thrown open to representatives 
of the Red Cross fund. Through these 
means there was the fullest measure of 
co-operation without the slightest conflict, 
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each party receiving the benefit of the in- 
formation and experience of the other, with 
a consequently enhanced efficiency of admin- 
istration of the two funds. 

At its first session the Joint Relief Com- 
mittee appointed a sub-committee on relief, 
empowered to meet between sessions of the 
joint committee. The actions of this sub- 
committee were in turn submitted to the 
joint committee for its approval or other- 
wise. Sometimes the joint committee itself 
heard the reports and acted directly upon 
the cases, according to the convenience of 
the members. The joint committee, how- 
ever, had final jurisdiction in all cases. 

The system of inquiry and investigation 
was necessarily a thorough one. While the 
committee, as much as possible, avoided 
any tendency at ‘‘red tape’’ and other 
methods that might prove embarrassing or 
annoying to those most affected, yet a cer- 
tain amount of precaution had to be taken, 
so that the money appropriated in each case 
should be placed in the most responsible 
and deserving hands. The one thought 
always kept uppermost, however, was relief, 
and that as prompt and complete as circum- 
stances would admit. 

In the work of investigation, not less 
than two or three visits in each case were 
made. The greatest difficulty was in find- 
ing the nearest relatives of the victims, and 
when found to discover which were the 
most responsible. A uumber of the dead 
girls left not a single relative in this coun- 
try, their families usually being in Russia 
or Italy. As many of the families could 
speak but little English, the relief workers 
(those who investigated details after the 
first general reports were made) found it 
useful to have a smattering of either Italian 
or Jewish or both. 

A card system was used for recording the 
reports of these visitors. For each case a 
separate card was made out in the name of 
the killed or injured person; it covered 
principally the following details: name; 
address; family, if any, with name, age, 
occupation, wages, birthplace, length of 
residence in the city and country of each 
member; injury sustained; loss due to the 
fire (value of clothing lost, etc.); resources 
(insurance, fraternal societies, etc. ); church 
connections, if any (thisin order to provide 
for proper funeral or religious services) ; 
whether member of any union; nearest 
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relatives; family’s estimate of needs; visi- 
tor’s recommendations, and, finally, action 
taken by the committee. 

First, temporary relief, as before stated, 
was given. This took the form either of 
cash in amounts varying from $5 upward 
or payment of funeral expenses, or both. 
The cash payments were extended weekly 
when deemed necessary, pending action for 
permanent relief. Besides paying expenses 
of several funerals contracted for privately, 
the Joint Relief Committee buried directly 
21 victims, 14 of these being Jews and 7 
Italians. By special arrangement with the 
Workmen’s Circle (Arbeiter Ring), the 
Jewish working class sick and death bene- 
fit society, the Jewish burials were made in 
the Mount Zion Cemetery in the society’s 
plot. 

What might also be called temporary re- 
lief were the sums given to the families that 
desired to observe the Easter or Passover 
religious holidays. In nearly all cases, both 
in the Jewish and Italian families, there 
was membership in the orthodox Hebrew 
and Catholic churches, and the coming of 
Easter and Passover meant in each case 
an increased expense in the household so 
that the season could be properly observed 
with due regard to orthodox requirements. 

Cases for permanent reliet finally resolved 
themselves into four distinct classes: First, 
where families were deprived of all support; 
second, where dependent relatives were left 
in Europe; third, where partial support had 
been lost; fourth, where people injured had 
to be helped until well. 

The amount given in each case varied 
according to the circumstances, i. e., the 
number, age, capacity and general living 
conditions of the family, amount of wages 
lost, financial condition of victim at time of 
the disaster, etc. An attempt was made to 
maintain at least the previous standard of 
living, however poor it may have been. 

It is not my purpose to give here in de- 
tail the particulars of the cases, even though 
space permitted. This is intended to be a 
recital of methods merely. Suffice it to say 
at this time that the circumstances in al- 
most every case coming before the commit- 
tee were nothing short of a revelation to us, 
accustomed though we were to working- 
class conditions. Not one of the committee 
but acknowledged surprise at the pov- 
erty, deprivation and struggles which were 
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so vividly disclosed to us. And along with 
this were revealed records of devotion, self- 


denial and fortitude on the part of working | 


girls which we felt certain were only an in- 
timation of the nobility of soul and integ- 
rity of character that had inspired their 
lives. 

The one startling fact of all was the large 
number of girls who had been the main, 
and ofttimes the sole, support of families in 
Russia or Italy. These girls had come to 
this country, either alone or to relatives 
(though in most instances they had lived 
alone or shared a room with a girl shopmate 
of the same race), for the purpose of work- 
ing to send back money to their fathers and 
mothers and younger sisters and brothers 
in their native land. And this money, 
when it was not used to relieve immediate 
necessities there, was stored up until enough 
was saved to bring over the whole family, 
or at least some other member able to work 
and send still more money back, until 
eventually the entire family should emigrate 
to the United States. Only in cases where 
extreme old age or physical disability would 
prevent entrance here under the immigra- 
tion laws did the parents remain behind. 

But in no case were these allowed to 
suffer if the girls could help it. And these 
girls assumed this responsibility uncom- 
plainingly and even joyfully, not as a task 
or burden, but as a labor of love freely and 
gladly undertaken. How some of them sent 
the amounts they did and maintained them- 
selves was a problem which only they and 
the thousands of other girls who are now 
doing likewise could solve. 

The amounts sent home varied, but 
were not less than $5 monthly. This in 
roubles means much more in Russia than 
here. The chief problem confronting the 
relief committee lay in providing for these 
dependent families abroad. In each case a 
lump sum was allotted sufficient to equal 
the amount usually sent each month to 
cover a certain period of years, according to 
knowledge of the family circumstances. 
Arrangements for remitting these appro- 
priations every month were made through 
different mediums. Wherever practicable, 
families were assisted, in whole or in part, 
to immigrate here, when assurance was 
had they would be cared for and there 
would be no violation of the immigration 
laws. 
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A number of young girls left without 
homes or responsible relatives were placed 
in the Clara de Hirsch Home for Girls, an 
excellent trade school, where they will re- 
main until they have learned English and 
are deemed capable to make their own liv- 
ing. In other cases, girls who suffered in- 
juries or shock were sent to the country 
through the Solomon Loeb Convalescent 
Home, to stay there until well, and on their 
return to receive a weekly stipend through 
the union office until they should obtain 
work. 

Although the Joint Relief Committee, at 
the time its report of all receipts and ex- 
penditures is made, will have practically 
completed its work, yet the actual opera- 
tions of the fund will extend over a number 
of years. These operations—the remittance 
of moneys abroad, the distribution of weekly 
pensions, the supervision and care of the 
girls and children placed in institutions of 
various kinds, the securing of work and 
proper living arrangements for others when 
recuperated from their injuries, and the 
care of numerous other details—will be con- 
ducted through an Executive Committee of 
three members, consisting of Elizabeth 
Dutcher, of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, Abe Baroff, General Organizer of 
the union local, and Morris Hillquit, acting 
as trustees of the funds remaining in the 
hands of the Joint Relief Committee. The 
Women’s Trade Union League will be the 
centre of operations, and that the work will 
be done efficiently and thoroughly there is 
no question. 

The total amount to be administered by 
the Joint Relief Committee, it was esti- 
mated, would reach between $16,000 and 
$20,000 (contributions continued to come 
in after the funds were declared closed); 
and as most of the work done was volun- 
tary and only moderate salaries were paid 
when necessary, the total expense of ad- 
ministration will be a comparatively small 
amount (under $200). It was believed that 
with the aid of the Red Cross Emergency 
Fund, which was available where it was 
thought cases could not be adequately cov- 
ered, the provision made in the various 
cases for relief would be sufficient to enable 
the afflicted ones to tide over, to some ex- 
tent at least, the critical and unforeseen 
situation which had been so cruelly thrust 
upon them. 
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The People’s Rule Essential to Liberty. 


RECALL OF JUDGES NOT NEW. 


[State Senator Lee C. Gates, reported in the California 
Outlook, May 13, 1911. 


For thirty-two years we have had the recall in 
the Constitution of the State of California. Did 
you know that? For thirty-two years we have had 
the recall in the Constitution: not in the hands of 
the people, it is true, but in the hands of the Legis- 
lature. 

Section 10, Article VI, of the Constitution reads: 

“Justices of the Supreme Court and of the Dis- 
trict Courts of Appeal and Judges of the Superior 
Courts may be removed by concurrent resolution 
of both houses of the Legislature adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of each house.”’ 

What is that? What is that but the recall? 
Judges may be removed by a two-thirds vote of 
the Legislature, expressed in a concurrent resolu- 
tion, and that, too, without their being permitted 
to do more than appear and make explanation of 
the charges that are made against them. No trial 
necessary. That isn’t an impeachment. It isn’t a 
forum on that question. The Legislature of the 
State of California, atits recent session, could have 
called any member of the Supreme Court before it 
at that session; could have called all of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court before it at that session 
and could have removed all of them bya two- 
thirds vote if it had seen fit to do so. The recall 
has been in the Constitution ever since it was 
written. 

The recall has been there for thirty years and 
more, and to be exercised by whom? By the 
agents of the people? Well, not exactly. It was 
written there because the ‘‘interests’’ in this State 
wanted to control the Judges of the courts, and 
knowing that they could control the Legislature, 
put the power there where they could exercise it 
whenever a Judge didn’t do their bidding. When- 
ever a Judge would stand out against those inter- 
ests and they desired his recall, it was within the 

wer of the Southern Pacific, up to the conven- 
ing of the last Legislature, to have invoked the 
recall and removed any Judge that refused to do 
the biddiny of that great corporation. toe 

The recall is in our State Constitution. It is in 
the constitutions and the laws of at least twenty-six 
other States of the Union. I investigated that far. 
There may be more, because in my investigations 
I didn’t take the time to make the investigation 
complete. But I found it in twenty-six other States, 
and that, too, from the very time that those States 
were organized. In some States the Governor may 
remove a Judge; after making charges and present- 
ing the same to the Legislature, the Governor him- 


self may remove. But in nearly all the States the 
power rested in the Legislature. 





IS OUR LAW THE PEOPLE’S LAW? 
[WILLIAM MARION REEDY, in St. Louis A//rror.} 


When Judges can set aside the laws made by the 
people, when they can insert qualifying clauses 
where such clauses were not placed by the people 
through their representatives, when they can re- 
write the law in negation of popular will, when 
they can override Congress, there is no believer in 
democratic government who can deny that the 
courts legislate and thus violate the Constitution 
they interpret. Insofar as the Standard Oil deci- 
sion does legislate what the Congress did not in- 
tend to legislate with regard to trusts, the opinion 
is one of the strongest arguments yet put forward 
for the recall of the judiciary. No court can set 
aside a law of Parliament. English law is the law 
of the English people and they obey it. We area 
lawless people for the reason mostly that the law 
is not what the people but what the Judges make 
it, and those Judges are generally selected from 
quarters not sympathetic to social progress which 
must strive ever against ultra-legalism. 





A GOVERNOR FOR JUDICIAL RECALL. 


Again is the recall, applicable to the judiciary, 
urged in a Governor’s message; this time by Chase 
S. Osborn, of Michigan. Governor Osborn vetoed 
a bill repealing the existing law that Judges of the 
Supreme Court should reside at the State capital. 
In his message returning the bill without his ap- 
proval to the Legislature, he says: ‘‘This bill has 
heen lobbied for actively by members of the 
Supreme Court actuated by selfish purposes. While 
this may be their privilege, it indicates the finite 
character of our courts, and proves to my mind 
that any recall law that might be enacted should 
apply to the judiciary with equal force as to other 
officers of gover: ment.’’—Za Follet/e’s. 


The suit brought against the A. F. of L. and 
the Buck’s Stove and Range Company by C. W. 
Post for the sum of $750,000 damages under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, has been dismissed by 
Judge Dyer, of the Federal Circuit Court of the 
Eastern Division of Missouri. And thus Post will 
have to resort to his old method of getting fools 
enough to eat his postum to recoup his failure to 
mulct labor to the tune of $750,000 and to pay 
Collier’s $50,000 for libel. 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LonpDon, Jay 30, 7977. 
T= resistless development of the trade union 


movement, not only in the United Kingdom 

but in the whole of the British empire, is 
one of the conspicuous features of contemporary 
history. Not only do the unions increase in nu- 
merical and financial strength, with a movement 
toward amalgamation and federation, and with 
success again and again to a most pronounced 
extent in dispute and negotiation; they are achiev- 
ing recognition in unexpected and_ surprising 
quarters. The invitation extended by King George 
V. to the trade unions of this country to be 
represented at his Coronation in the persons 
of two representative trade union leaders is the 
latest step in this direction. Conservative reac- 
tionaries, anti-unionists and ‘‘free-labor’’, fak- 
irs stand aghast. There is nothing condescending 
in the invitation and no hing sycophantic in its 
prompt acceptance. Two respected and typical 
trade union leaders in the country have been 
chosen to represent labor at the Coronation. They 
are W. Mullen, J. P., of the Lancashire Textile 
Workers, Chairman of the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of the Trades Union Congress, and W. J. Davis, 
J. P., of Birmingham, Secretary of the National 
Society of Brass Workers, the oldest member of 
the Parliamentary Committee. Neither of these 
gentlemen is a Labor member of Parliament. 

Labor will be further represented on June 22 in 
the persons of the Labor Premier of the Australian 
Commonwealth, Fisher, and the Labor Premier of 
New South Wales, McGowan, These two men, 
who have attended along with the other colonial 
Premiers, have behind them long and honorable 
records of work at their trade and effort in their 
unions. McGowan was born on the passage out 
from England to Australia when his father, an 
English bridge builder, emigrated from Liverpool. 
The future Premier went to work at the age of 15 
and at 19 became a boilermaker in Sydney, New 
South Wales. He was still a workman when he 
was elected to the New South Wales Parliament in 
1891, since when his progress has been steady to 
his present prominent official position. To show 
that despite his attention to the labor movement 
his hand has not lost his workman-like cunning 
an amusing incident has occurred during his Lon- 
don visit. Passing along Kingsway, one of London’s 
newest main central thoroughfares, which has 
been driven through a network of old crooked 
streets, he found riveters at work on a new steel 
construction building. He entered into conversa- 
tion with the men, got on first-class terms with 
them, and finally took a hand at the riveting for a 
short while in a way that won the admiration of 
one workman for another. 

Premier Fisher was born near Kilmarnock, in 
Scotland, in 1862, and got there the scanty educa- 
tion that a poor but independent farmer could give 
his son in the local parish school. Early in life 
Fisher worked in the mines of Ayrshire, where at 
the same time Keir Hardie as a young miner was 
employed. Fisher, like Hardie, rapidly took active 
part in the organization of Ayrshire miners, and 
' was a strike in 1884 at which Fisher was the 
it 


mouthpiece of the men that drove him eventually 
from this country to Queensland. Eight years of 
hard work out there preceded his entry to the State 
Legislature. Eventually he entered the famous 
Dawson ministry as Minister of Railways. His 
career from pit boy to Premier is a splendid testi- 
mony to his own personality and the vitality of the 
labor movement in Australia. 

Various British trade unions continue to present 
reports upon which they can well be congratulated. 
The Amalgamated Society of Toolmakers, taking 
all the year 1910, announces a substantial increase 
in membership from 3,851 to 4,553, the union’s 
income being increased at the same time to $62,500, 
almost $10,000 on the twelve months. Ten years 
ago the union had a membership of 1,851 only, 
and an income of just over $20,000. During 1911 
the membership has gone on increasing until now 
it well exceeds 5,000 The reserve fund at the end 
of April stood at $110,000 against’ $78,000 in the 
corresponding month of last year. 

The Associated Iron Moulders of Scotland de- 
clare trade to be fairly good and the current 
membership at only 42 short of 8,000, income con- 
tinuing to be well in excess of expenditure. The 
reserve funds are up to almost $140,000. Prosper- 
ous conditions are reported by the Steam Engine 
Makers’ Society and clear vacancy books are the 
general rule throughout the branches. This union 
caters for fitters and erectors, turners, pattern- 
makers, wheelwrights, smiths and sea-going 
engineers. 

The United Patternmakers’ Association gives 
the most favorable account of itself that it has been 
able to do for the last five years. The general state 
of trade is reported to be good, the best district 
being the Clyde and the worst the North Sea 
coast. 

Less than three per hundred of the members are 
out of work, and the quarterly income exceeds 
$31,000 against a total expenditure of just over 
$24,000. 

The United Society of Boilermakers and Iron 
and Steel Ship Builders, which had to face the 
terrible lockout of last autumn, still reports an 
unemployed membership of 5,453, which is a de- 
crease of about 300 on the last membership figures. 
Expenses are being gradually reduced, the total 
outgo for April this year, for example, being 
$28,000 as against $35,000 for March. The total 
membership of the union is now 51,856, and the 
quarter’s income shows a balance of $44,000 over 
expenditure. 

The building trade unions all tell a satisfactory 
story. In other branches of industry good trade 
and effective organization appear to make them- 
selves well felt. 

An attempt on the part of the Northeastern 
Railway Company to force its policemen to givé 
up their union membership was met with so strong 
a stand from the other members of the railway 
unions that the companies have solved the diffi- 
culty by finding the union policemen work in 
other grades without reduction of pay or privi- 
leges, of course allowing them at the same time to 
retain their union cards. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task wheii it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 
those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 
These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


The information comes from 


They ‘participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the repo 


rts from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 
CORRECTION: The report appearing in the June issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under 
the name of Organizer R. E. White, of Childress, Texas, should have been credited to Organizer C. F. 


Barnes, of Corsicana, Texas. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Our members in Chi- 
cago asked for increased wages and were instead 
offered a wage reduction by the employers, which 
resulted in a strike May first. About 150 of our 
men are locked out in Thurber, Tex. 


Brushmakers, 


G. J. Vitzhum.—We expect to reorganize some 
of our locals and the outlook is good for success. 
No strikes or troubles to report. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry J. Uliner.—We have organized new 
unions in Fresno, Cal.; Champaign, IIl.; Victoria, 
B. C.; La Crosse, Wis.; Auburn, N. Y., and Vallejo, 
Cal. Owing to false reports to the effect that there 
is need of both skilled and unskilled labor in Cali- 
fornia, especially in San Francisco, the Building 
Trades and Labor Council are notifying workers 
to stay away at the present time. Many men are 
unemployed and walking the streets, and many 
jobs in operation have signs ‘‘No help wanted.”’ 
Our local union in Los Angeles reports splendid 
increase in membership and they have placed two 
business agents in the field. In Springfield, Ill., 


a lockout is in progress, but the men feel confident 
of winning their demands for increased wages. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire, and Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Our trade in fair shape. New 
locals have been formed in Modesto and Rich- 
mond, Cal., and in Medford, Ore. We spent $800 
in expenditure for death benefits recently. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


D. H. Sherman.—State of employment good in 
our line. There is some improvement in wages 
since last report. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Shorter hours and higher wages 
have been secured in several places. We are mak- 
ing special efforts to organize the unorganized 
workers in our trade and trying tosecure the nine- 
hour day where the ten hours yet prevail. We 
have two strikes pending. Demands are for in- 
creased wages. 


Tailors. 
E. J. Brais.—Since last report we have had 
strikes in St. Louis, San Francisco, Wheeling and 
Sioux Falls, for union shop and wage scale. Two 
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of these strikes are still pending; one was a vic- 
tory for the men and the other was lost. We 
formed new union in Raymond, Wash., recently. 


Tile Layers (Ceramic, Encaustic and Mosaic). 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—In Newark, N. J., our mem- 
bers won a two weeks’ strike for increase of 50 
cents per day for tile layers and 25 cents per day 
for helpers. This local was recently organized. In 
Pittsburg, the employers voluntarily conceded 
increase to our men. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 


West Blocton.—Jas. H. Deason: 

Union carpenters here get scale of $2.75 per day 
while the unorganized carpenters get $1.75. The 
carpenters are about the only mechanics organized 


here. 
ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs.—P. 1. Hensley: 

The unions are in good shape, considering the 
dull times we have had for the past four seasons. 
Painters advanced their scale from $3.20 to $3.60; 
carpenters from $3.60 to $4 a day without strike. 
About 80 per cent of the workers in the building 
trades are organized. Blacksmiths and wheel- 
wrights have formed unions. Theatrical stage 
employes are organizing. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sacramento.—J. J. Breslin: 

Condition of organized labor good. The new 
steel bridge for the Southern Pacific Railroad will 
be constrncted by union labor. Am organizing a 
new union. We havea union label league doing 
good work, 


San Francisco.—James A. Himmel: 

The eight-hour law for women is now in effect, 
and the Labor Commissioner will see to it that it 
is enforced. State of employment very quiet. Jew- 
elry workers and bookkeepers organized during 
the month. Have unions of cloakmakers and 
shirt-waist makers under way. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Derby.—H. W. Hallock: 

Organized labor in good shape. Work is steady 
in all lines. Piano workers are organizing. Car- 
penters after a two days’ strike won increase of 25 
cents per day. 

Greenwich.—Geo. N. Chandler: 

Organized trades in good shape, and most of the 
building trades have made agreements for the year, 
whereby only union men in good standing will be 
employed. There are practically no unorganized 
workers here. Carpenters increased their wage 
scale to $4 per day. They formerly got $3.75 a 
day. The increase was secured without strike 
through a joint board. 

Hartford.—J. T. Sullivan: 

All lines of work have had steady employment 
this season. Molders and patternmakers are still 
on strike with good prospects of success. A mem- 
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Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 


Murt Malone —Our members in Toronto, Can., 
increased wages 12 per cent and in New York from 
3 to 5 per cent. State of employment fair. 


Wood Carvers. 


Thos. J. Lodge.—Trade conditions fair. In 
Grand Rapids our members are on strike for the 
nine- hour day in furniture factories. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ber of the hatters’ union has been appointed to 
the office of Labor Commissioner. Several new 
unions are under way. Favorable labor legislation 
is expected from this session of Legislature. 


GEORGIA. 


Waycross.—T. S. Sauls: 

Prospects are good for organization of several 
more new unions in this city. We have now the 
best organized city in this State. Employment is 
steady. The nine hour day is general here, and 
increased wages are in line this month. 


IDAHO. 


Boise.—Geo. L,. West: 

Building trades are well organized and organized 
labor is gaining prominence. Work is plentiful for 
unskilled labor. The unskilled workers are un- 
organized and in many cases workers of this sort 
are aliens. Street work and some Government 
contract work is being done by alien labor. This 
is in violation of State law, and one contractor was 
recently arrested and will be prosecuted. Building 
trades council has been formed. Laundry workers, 
bartenders, cooks and waiters, and engineers will 
organize shortly. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—E\mer A. Ford: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but the con- 
dition of the unorganized workers is very unfavor- 
able. Railroad shops, cotton mills, and a large 
machine shop are working eight-hour day and four 
days a week. Building trades have had quiet 
season. Painters and masons secured slight wage 
increase. The electrical workers went on strike for 
$1 per day increase, and after two weeks returned 
to work at increase of 50 cents per day. This makes 
their scale $4 per day of eight hours. Pressmen 
organized since last report. 

Carrier Mills.—¥E. T. Davis: 

Organized labor is in better condition than it has 
ever been. Clerks have improved their conditions 
as result of strike. Employment is pretty steady. 

Chicago.—J. E. Quinn and J. C. Colgan: 

The trades here are well organized. Most of the 
building trade have been on strike this season, 
Employment uncertain. Patternmakers secured 
eight-hour day and four hours on Saturday, ora 
forty-four-hour week; they also obtained an in- 
crease of 344 cents per hour without strike in the 
job shops. 











Edwardsville.—John T. Wentz: 

Carpenters, clerks, butchers, bartenders, and 
team drivers, and a federal union comprise the 
organized trades in this city. Work is fairly 
steady. Brickyard employes, plumbers, and hod- 
carriers are about to organize. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

Organized labor in good shape in this district. 
Very few non-union men here and they are poorly 
paid when compared with the wages secured by 
union men. Painters of Wheaton won increase to 
45 cents per hour and the eight-hour day and 
Saturday half-holiday. Building laborers increased 
wages also, the hodcarriers now receiving 37% 
and cement laborers 32 cents per hour without 
strike. Building laborers of Naperville and paint- 
ers of the same city have formed unions. Electrical 
workers of Wheaton are organizing. 

Lawrenceville.—Frank C. Graves: 

Carpenters, brickmasons, and boilermakers are 
the only organized trades here. In other lines 
there are not sufficient number of men to form 
unions. Good work is done for the union labels. 


Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

The organized trades are in the majority in this 
city and enjoy good conditions. The new city 
council endorsed a resolution giving the preference 
to union labor on all city work. Am trying to 
organize the bakers. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Wages and conditions for union men are very 
satisfactory and everything working harmoniously. 
Two union men were elected commissioners for 
the city and union labor is being recognized. 
Work is steady in all lines. Team drivers obtained 
increase in wages and shorter hours. Building 
trades council, molders, and cement workers are 
organizing. 

Spring field —R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor 1n fairly good condition. We 
have had one or two strikes during the past month, 
but all troubles have been adjusted satisfactorily. 
Employment steady. Building trades have all they 
can do. Tool and die workers were granted reduc- 
tion in hours from ten to nine without reduction in 
wagesand without strike. Painterssecured increase 
in scale of 2% cents per hour after four weeks’ 
strike. Cement workers still on strike but about 
half of the contractors signed up. Union labor re- 
elected one of its members on the Board of Educa- 
tion in spite of considerable opposition from some 
employers. Boot and shoe workers organized dur- 
ing the month. Have one new union under way. 


INDIANA. 


Frankfort.—J. A. Harrell: 

Conditions good and employment steady for 
union men. Car workers are reorganizing. 

Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Work is plentiful. Slight increase in wages has 
been secured. There should be a more consistent 
demand for the union labels in this city. 

Indianapolis.—J. R. Lumley: 

Employment generally steady. Some of the 
trades have improved conditions without strike. 
Have two new unions under way. 

Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 
Since the first of the year the Pennsylvania Rail- 
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road Company has laid off over 200 men (mostly 
shopmen). These men are all unorganized and they 


are, for the most part, in sore straits. Many of 
them have taken employment as unskilled labor- 
ers. Employment is not steady except in a few in- 
dustries. Organized labor in this city fares well 
and the relations between the employers and union 
employes are satisfactory and harmonious. The 
trades assembly is active in the movement for a 
public playground for children. Surveyors’ assist- 
ants, carpenters, and garment workers are organ- 
izing. The Women’s Union Label League held its 
biennial convention at Indianapolis June 20-22. 


IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

All unions in the building trades secured an 
average of 10 per cent increase of wages April first. 
No strikes. Conditions harmonious. Practically 
all skilled workers are organized. Printers secured 
increase, carrying scale to $18, eight-hour day, and 
two-year contract. The employers have associations 
here and the matter of wage scales are fought out 
in committees and adjusted, while the men remain 
at work during the grievances. Every retail store, 
large and small, is pushing union-label goods. 
Legislature passed a bill calling for the appoint- 
ment of a commission on employers’ liability and 
a union labor man will be a member of this com- 
mission. Hope to organize garment workers and 
furniture workers here. 


Dubuque.—Simon Miller: 

Most of the shops and factories now work the 
eight-hour day, five days per week. Organized 
labor has by far the best conditions. Printers ob- 
tained increase of $1 per week. Teamsters se- 
cured 50 cents per week increase for single 
teams. 


Muscatine.—John C. Nietzel: 

After a nine-week lockout, the button workers 
secured improved conditions and recognition of 
union, Organized labor in good shape and em- 
ployment steady. Wood workers organized during 
the month. State weight bill passed the Legis- 
lature. This bill will cover the button working 
industry. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Work is plentiful. All workers busy. There is 
practically no unorganized workers here. Every- 
thing booming. 


KANSAS. 


Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

About 95 percent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. Employment steady. Carpenters increased 
their scale to 45 cents per hour, to go into effect 
August first. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol.—Harrie M. Pike: 

All organized industries afford steady employ- 
ment. Condition of organized labor is very much 
better than the condition of the unorganized. 
Printers are organizing. 

Dorchester,—Philip J. Byrne: 

In the cities of Fitchburg and Athol, Mass., and 
New Haven, Conn., where I have visited during 
the month, I find organized labor making progress. 
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New Haven has a live label league. A great many 
industries are slack; employment uncertain. 

Leominster.—H. N. Morse: 

Organized labor doing nicely. 
steady in all organized industries. 
labels are agitated. 

Malden,.—John G. Cogill: 

Carpenters of Wakefield and Reading obtained 
increase in wages from $3.28 to $3.82 per day with- 
out strike. Work is steady. The carpenters are 
well organized and in good shape, but the other 
trades are not so well organized and their condi- 
tions are not so good. Plumbers may organize. 

Milford. —-John McRae: 

Boot and shoe workers have organized and use 
the union label. Employment fairly steady. Con- 
ditions fair. 

Pittsfield_—John B. Mickle: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but work is 
uncertain. Printers organized during the month. 

Sharon —B. S. Bolles: . 

There is good demand for organized labor here. 
Carpenters have increased wages from $3.28 to 
$3.82 and secured Saturday half-holiday without 
strike. The public is taking greater interest in the 
organized labor movement. Painters and laborers 
are talking of organizing. 


MICHIGAN. 


Lansing.—W. D. Borden: 

Organized trades pretty well employed. Car- 
penters have made demand for the nine-hour day 
and 35 cents per hour. Generally speaking, em- 
ployment is uncertain and a number of men are 
out of work. 

Saginaw.—R. I. Jones: 

All trades excepting miners are steadily em- 
ployed. Miners work half time only. Musicians 
increased their scale 50 cents per day. Printers 
also increased their wages 50 cents per day, begin- 
ning May first. Carpenters organized with a mem- 
bership of sixty-five. Have union of painters and 
decorators under way. 


MISSOURI. 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

Conditions are much improved in recent months. 
Work is steady. Conditions of union men are 25 
per cent better than the unorganized. Teamsters 
are talking of organizing. 

Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

A number of trades have increased wages and 
improved conditions this season. Carpenters se- 
cured increase and Saturday half holiday. Elec- 
tricians obtained increase of 50 cents per day. 
Street pavers gained increase of 25 cents per day. 
We do not know of any wage increases given any 
of the unorganized crafts, however. Tuck pointers 
and machinists’ helpers have organized. Have 
several new unions under way. Convict labor law 
and women’s fifty-four-hour bill were passed by 
the Legislature and signed by the Governor. 


MONTANA. 


Miles City.—C. F. Harter: 
Carpenters secured increase of 50 cents per day 
and reduced their workday from nine to eight 


Employment is 
The union 


without strike. The non union men employed by 
contractors in putting down concrete sidewalks 
and curbing followed the example of the union 
men and demanded $3 a day for eight-hour day. 
They were working the ten-hour day until we 
compelled the observance of the eight hour law. 
In the recent city elections we were successful in 
electing three aldermen. Retail clerks have formed 
union. Painters, telegraphers, and possibly cooks 
and waiters will organize shortly. 


NEBRASKA. 


Hastings.—F. C. Scott: 

All organized labor fully employed, and enjoy- 
ing better conditions and hours than the unorgan- 
ized. A union label campaign has been inaugurated. 
The last session of Legislature ordered the union 
label on all State printing. Barbers organized 


recently. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Condition of organized labor is far in advance of 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. At the 
last session of Legislature an employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation act was passed. It 
is not a compulsory act, but eliminates the 
fellow-servant and assumption of risk clauses 
that have been used against the workers hereto- 
fore. The child labor law was amended so that it 
requires 300 half days’ school attendance. The 
power of the Labor Commissioner has been in- 
creased by adding factory inspection under his 
supervision. A bill to prevent the defrauding of 
laborers was also passed. Generally speaking, the 
legislation enacted in favor of labor is very satis- 
factory. Cigarmakers are booming their labels. 


Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

There is work here for all who want work to do. 
Carpenters and joiners obtained from 25 to 50 cents 
per day advance in wages without strike. Printers 
have 100 per cent organization. Painters, laundry 
workers, button workers, and retail clerks are 


organizing. NEW JERSEY 


Paterson,—Frank Hubschmitt: 

Carpenters and masons had some trouble in get- 
ting their contracts signed for the coming year, 
but the strikes are settled now and contracts 
signed. The textile trade and silk industry have 
now entered upon their slack season. Five small 
strikes resulted in the effort to prevent wage re- 
duction in the silk mills. Three of these were suc- 
cessful. Tailors have formed union, Silk dyers are 
talking organization. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany.—Wm. A, McCabe: 

Most organized trades in satisfactory shape. 
Carpenters obtained increase without strike; also 
the coal teamsters. Work has been steady. 

Dunkirk.—P. W. Donahue: 

Organized labor here is progressive and self- 
reliant and hopefully aiming for better conditions. 
Union wages are higher and conditions better 
than those of the unorganized. At thistime em- 
ployment is not steady. 

Hudson,—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor in fine shape, but the condition 
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of the unorganized workers is bad. Wages have 
been increased and conditions bettered through 
union agitation. Spinners are organizing. ; 
Kingston.—Nicholas J. Zupp: 
Condition of organized trades very satisfactory. 
Work is steady. Bakers and bartenders organized 
recently. Have two new unions under way. 


Lancaster.—Geo. H. Ryan: 

Hope to organize the painters here shortly. 
Work is unsteady; in many cases only three or 
four days a week. No strikes or troubles to report. 
All union men demand the union labels. 

Middletown.—A. M. Phillips: 

All organized trades in fine shape. There is 
plenty of work for all in every trade. Peace and 
harmony prevail on all sides. The union labels are 
pushed to the front. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Building trades well employed. The building 
laborers obtained increased wages. Electrical 
workers after along strike have settled the same in 
their favor. Have several new unions under way. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Henderson.—F. N. Haymond: 
All trades steadily employed. Conditions normal; 
no strikes or troubles. Painters are organizing. 


OHIO. 


Alliance.—W. B. Hassett: 

Painters secured their demands for $3 and nine- 
hour day. Machinists and potters working on 
short time. Clay workers were on strike ten days on 
account of unsatisfactory foreman and went back 
after the matter was satisfactorily settled. 

Bellaire.—E. E. Thorp: 

Organized labor making steady progress. There 
are few unorganized workers, excepting in the 
mills, and their hours are long and the wages in- 
adequate for fair living wage. Spring opened up 
with good prospects for all industries.. Brewery 
workers obtained advance in wages without strike. 
Engineers in breweries received 20 per cent ad- 
vance without strike. 

Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern and Michael Gold- 
smith: 

There seems to be a more harmonious feeling 
between the workers and the employers. Organ- 
ized labor in fine shape. Van drivers are organiz- 
ing, and the older unions are steadily building up 
their membership. We look for some favorable 
labor measures to pass in the Legislature. 

East Liverpool—J. P. Duffy: 

State of employment about normal here. Con- 
dition of organized trades satisfactory, but the 
unorganized workers are in poor shape. Have one 
new union under way. 

Fremont.—H. C. Winnes: 

Organized labor holding its own. Employment 
is steady. Union men are better paid than the un- 
organized. Metal polishers have increased their 
membership and are now on strike for increased 
wages. Good demand for the union labels, Hope 
to organize a union of plumbers. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Conditions are fair in this section. Wherever 
the open shop prevails, we find wages lower 


than under the union shop. Carpenters, 
mine workers, and stonemasons are organized. 
Union carpenters get $2.75 to $3 per day, 
while the unorganized workers get $2.25 to $2.50 
for the same workday. The miners maintain the 
district scale of prices, and the stone and brick 
masons get from $3 to $4 per day of nine hours. 
Unskilled laborers are unorganized, and they seem 
to be timid and afraid of losing their jobs. They 
get from $1.25 to $1.50 per day of nine hours. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Altus.—Sam Collins: 

About nine-tenths of all workers here are organ- 
ized and in good shape. Those outside of the fold 
oftheunion work longer hours and are not certain 
of steady employment. Carpenters won their de- 
mand for $3.50 per day of eight hours on April first 
without trouble. 

Enid —J. H. Pieh: 

Union men have the most of the work here and 
are pretty steadily employed. A number of the un- 
organized workers are leaving to seek work in 
other fields as, generally speaking, employment 
is slack. It has been reported that there is 
scarcity of men in this city, but this is not so. 
Have unions of blacksmiths, plasterers, teamsters 
and bakers under way. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Employment is uncertain and there seems to be 
a number of the unorganized workers out of work. 
Union men are better able to keep steadily em- 
ployed. With the exception of the few unorganized 
men laying water pipes for the city, there are 
practically no non-union workers at work. 

Oklahoma City.—C. C. Zeigler: 

Union men are getting the preference here on 
all jobs. There are lots of unorganized workers 
out. of work here. Employment is unsteady. 
Painters obtained increase of 5 cents per hour 
as result of strike. They were out but a few days. 
Union men are the only workers here who have 
wages adequate to keep them in fair living condi- 
tions. Meat cutters are organizing. 


OREGON. 


Medford.—Frank Poole: 

Nearly all organized trades obtained increase in 
wages April first without trouble. Organized labor 
in fair shape. There are not many unorganized 
workers excepting the unskilled laborers. Lathers 
and plasterers organized during the month and 
have clerks and horseshoers’ unions under way. 


Portland.—Wm. Noffke: 

Railroad shopmen have organized. Painters se- 
cured increase of 20 cents per day. Plumbers and 
machinists are on strike. Union label section is 
working continually to push the work for the 
union labels. Employers have organized a Pacific 
Coast Employers’ Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M, Rehrig: 

Musicians organized with about one hundred 
members. No strikes or troubles to report. Work 
is steady. Active union label agitation is carried on. 

Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
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ployed. Good work is done for the union labels, 
Have a federal union under way. 


Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: 

Mines, building trades, shops, factories are all 
working full time. Teamsters increased wages 25 
per cent, machinists 10 per cent, blacksmiths 20 
per cent, carpenters 10 per cent, bricklayers 10 

r cent, without strike. Teamsters, bartenders, 

lacksmiths, horseshoers, and laundry workers 
have unions under way. 

Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

Brewery workers won strike, gaining $1 per week 
increase, and engineers and firemen won $2 per 
week increase in wages. The organized workers, 
during the past year, have gained improved con- 
ditions and better wages and hours. Hope to 
organize teamsters, bartenders, and bakers. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Building trades have been quite steadily em- 
ployed. All union men are better off as regards 
conditions than the unorganized workers. Depart- 
ment store teamsters obtained increase in wages 
and union shop. Brewery workers increased wages 
$2 per week in most cases. Moving picture oper- 
ators are organizing. The Ministers’ Union is rep- 
resented by delegates to the Central Labor Union 
of this city. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Georgetown.—Joseph N. Alphonse: 

Machinists are organized and have steady em- 
ploy ment. They work the ten-hour day at $3.5o. 

he unorganized workers do not get as good con- 
ditions nor as high wages as the union men, 

Spartanburg.—Chas. W. O’Daniell: 

We notice increased activity among the organ- 
ized workers. Employment is steady for union 
men. Have the electricians’ union under way. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont.—R. 5. Greer: 

Organized labor holding its own. On the other 
hand, the unorganized workers are in bad shape. 
The mill operators and non-union contractors are 
increasing the hours and reducing the wages. 
Some of these mills contemplate cutting the week 
down to four or five days a week. 

Brownwood.—C. A Perkins: 

In the building industries organized labor enjoys 
much better conditions than the unorganized. 
Employment is steady in most lines. 

Corsicana.—C. F. Barnes: 

All organized trades working full time. The 
unions have established the eight-hour day in 
most trades, excepting the carpenters, who work 
only forty-seven-hour week. Organized labor was 
never in better shape than at the present time. 

Denison.—B. F. Shearod: 

Organized labor in fair shape and pretty steadily 
employed. A new union was organized at Gal- 
veston, and have one union under way at Waco and 
another at Palestine. 

Palestine.—Edward M. Ware: 

Bartenders, teamsters, and machinists’ helpers 
organized during the month. Meat cutters, musi- 
cians, and cement workers are organizing. Employ- 
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ment steady; no strikes or troubles. The forma- 
tion of a system federation of railway employes 
is being contemplated. 


Terrell.—Wm. Hoylman: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized workers have no regulations as regards 
either wages, hours, nor working conditions, and 
accept whatever is offered them. Painters who or- 
— during the month reduced their workday 

rom nine to eight hours and have now the strictly 
union shop. Hope to organize retail clerks. 


VERMONT. 

Barre.—Alex. Ironside: 

Organized labor in excellent shape. The city 
council voted to give the street and water em- 
a forty-eight hours and same pay as for fifty - 

our-hour week. Bartenders of Montpelier or- 
ganized recently. A steady increase is noted in the 
demand for the union labels. 

Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: 

The strike of the granite cutters and lumpers 
and drillers which has been on since March first 
was settled May second, the granite cutters receiv- 
ing increase in wages in the various departments 
of the trade from 10 to 56 cents a day. The lump- 
ers and drillers received increase of 17 cents a day. 
Carpenters, painters, paperhangers, and masons 
secured the eight-hour day without strike May 
first. We look for steady employment in all trades. 


VIRGINIA. 

Newport News.—Jas. H. Smith and A,C. Koontz: 

Soapmakers and electrical workers organized 
during the month. Have unions of barbers, clerks, 
riveters, and federal union of colored men in the 
shipyard under way. Employment is fairly steady. 

Richmond.—E, C. Davison: 

Conditions are good in organized branches, but 
the condition of the unorganized workers is very 
poor. Employment is steady in most lines. Plas- 
terers secured the eight-hour day without strike. 
Bartenders, building laborers, and railroad pipe- 
fitters have organized. Wood workers have union 


under way. - 
WASHINGTON. 

Centralia.—]. W. Leftwich: 

Times are very dull in this section; there is but 
little work on hand and many men without em- 

loyment. Much of surplus of labor is due to 
False reports regarding state of employment here. 
Carpenters and painters are organizing unions. 


Condition of organized trades fair. Continued 
agitation for the union labels. 
The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 
Georgia: 
R. R. Cone, La Grange. 
Illinois: 
J. W. Rizzie, Staunton. 


Indiana: 

J. J. Sullivan, East Chicago. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 


Massachusetts: 
E. A. Goggin, Winchester. 
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Minnesota: 
J. M. Near, Crookston. 


Missouri: 

Clarence Green, Maryville. 
Nevada: 

A. L. McFadden, Goldfield. 
New Hampshire: 

Albert M. Lavigne, Lebanon. 
Ohio: 

Geo. A. Nolte, Cincinnati. 

Frank Smurthwaite, Wellsville. 


Oklahoma: 


A. W. Bennett, Chickasha. 
J. S. Campbell, El Reno. 





Pennsylvania: 
D. S. Smith, Akron. 
F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 
Theodore Hebert, Honesdale. 
Grant Heilman, Lebanon. 
Henry I. Diehl, Spring City. 
George Trumbone, So. Perkasie 


Texas: 
H. V. Hargrove, Abilene. 


Wisconsin: 
O. Wadewitz, Corliss. 


Canada: 
J. M. Ritchie, Lethbridge, Alberta. 
Michael Walsh, Quebec, Que. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Berlin, Ont.—Otto Zimmer: 

Employment, especially in outdoor work, is 
more plentiful than during last month. Barbers 
reduced their workday one and one-half hour per 
week. They organized during the month. 


Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Work is steady. Plumbers increased wages from 
27% cents to 30 cents per hour without strike. Re- 
tail clerks? stove mounters, and musicians are 
about to organize. 


Halifax, N. S.—Edward Brunt: 

All trades have been steadily employed this 
spring. Organized labor in very good shape. 
Electrical workers expect to get increased wages 
without trouble. 


Moncton, N. B.—Chas. W. Bleakney: 

All railroad trades fairly well organized. Con- 
ditions are very satisfactory; no strikes to report. 
Wages have increased slightly this year. Laborers, 
teamsters, barbers, and steamfitters are about to 


organize. A provincial law providing for work- 
men’s compensation has been passed. 

Port Hope, Ont.—Chas. A. McElroy: 

Trade brisk in all lines, both skilled and un- 
skilled. Nostrikes to report. The union labels are 
steadily demanded. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—Rafael Alonso: 

In all trades the organized workers are enjoying 
better conditions than the unorganized. Printers 
especially are in good shape and have increased 
wages 50 per cent. Several meetings of press- 
men, bookbinders, and other branches of this 
trade have been called. It is accepted by many 
employers here that organized workers are more 
skilled than the unorganized as a class. The eight- 
hour workday is being established in many indus- 
tries without trouble. The minds of the workers 
must be awakened and impressed with the real 
significance of the practical trade union movement. 
Longshoremen and a federal union, also a local of 
women workers, are being organized. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,559. 


District No. 1.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Stuart Reid, John A. Flett. 

District No. Il.—Middle. 
Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Organizers, J. 1D). Pierce, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichel- 
berger, Thos. H. Flynn, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood. 
District No. ll. --Southern 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, William E. Terry. 
District No. 1V.—Central 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organizer, J. J. Fitzpatrick. 





District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho, 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, C.O. Young. 


Porto Rico, Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following isa statement of the receipts and ex- 


1911. 
j. f, m, a, m, ete. 
April 29, 1911 
Oklahoma, Okla, 


Balance on hand 
G Montgomery, 
SPO ccccee 
Fede ral labor 13098, tax, 
0 


litera- 


m, a, *11, $1.20; d f, 


Federal labor 12424, tax, apr, ‘1 $i: 75: df, 


tax, may, ‘Il, $5: df, $5 
1218, tax, apr, *11, $1.25; d f, 





$1.75 # 
Federal labor 12924, 
Federal labor 
DE, i.crcnebiascanaconenes 
Federal labor 83867, tax, apr, ‘ll, $2.50; df, 
2.50 eet ere 
Federal labor lL 3184, sup 
Federal labor 13119, sup 
Federal labor 12648, tax, 
Me; sup, $1.40... ‘ 
Curbstone cutters and setters 8373, sup 
Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, mar,’11, $3; 
d f, $3; sup, &c.. 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12982, tax, 


apr, 11, ec; a f, 


apr, ‘ll. $1.25; df, $1.25; we 

Laborers prot 12888, tax, m, a, $2 50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, 50c . 

Mechanic s helpers ‘12864 tax, m. a, Il, $2.80; 
ys isic:at0ncnscnnbetees cacceanes 

Gas Ane water. \ soamens rs 9810, tax, apr, "23. 
$19.75; d f, $19 


Ww aeer workers. 12306, tax, feb, ‘ll, $3.50; df, 
$3.5 


(The months are 


$170,427 07 


25 


2 40 


3 FO 


10 00 


2 50 


40 


5 00 
l 
7 &0 








New spaer carriers prot 12831, 


$i; df, $4 
~— r carriers Dd and b asso 5783, tux, m, a, 
* $2.50: d f. $2. 
Cc rey employes 1306, tax, mar, ’ 11, $4.00; d f, 
$41.90.. vine : 
Gas worke rs 11633, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1.65: d f, 
$1.65; Los Angeles assess, 2ic; legal de- 


fe nse “assess, 2le 


Machinists helpe rs 11830, tax, apr, "11, $2.50; 
d f, $2.40 

Ce me tery employes 13073, tax, apr, ‘ll, $2; 
d f, $2 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, may, ‘11, $3.60; d f, 
$3.00 

Railroad transfer messenge rs and k . rks 
11639, tax, m,a,m, “Il, $3.15; d f, $3. 

Trades council, Hobart, Okla, sup 


Trades and labor assem, Chicago Heights, 
Ill, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll 

Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
alliance, tax, apr, ‘ll 

Jour neymen stonecuttersassoof N A, tax, 
apr. 

Lithographers ‘intl prot and benevolent 
asso of U Sand Can, tax, j, f, m, ‘Il. 

Tobacco workers 12722, refund of strike 
benefits paid on 14 members for 3 weeks 

Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, m, a. ‘ll 





Central labor union, Jefferson City, Mo, 
tax, o, n, d, * 

ae & sounee. Wellington, Kans, tax, o, 

d, 

Fe ~*. - ul hbase 7087, tax, apr, ‘11, $3.75; d f, 
$3.7 REE: 

Fe de ral labor 10824, tax, f, m, ‘ll, 90c; d f, 
pie, ° 

Car cleaners 12851, tax, d, ‘10, j, f, m, a, ‘ll, 
$5: d f, $5; sup, $1.40 

— helpe - and jnbarore 12535, tax, 
apr, » $1.75; 

Bottle eas 10538. tax, apr, ‘ll, $2.26; d f, 
$2.25 

Wire drawers 12498, tax, f, m, a, ‘ll, $1.10; 
d f, $4.10, 

Park omploves prot asso 11820, tax, f, m, 
11, $1; df, $1. 

Oil ane - “and refiners 13124, tax, bal f, 
bal m, . $3.75; d f. $3.75 


Messe ao rs prot 13u84, tax, m,a, ‘Il, $l: df 
l —_ 


Tobacco strippers 18215, sup. 
Bottle cap, cork, and stopper 
13217, sup.. 
Fede we il labor 


workers 


12696, tax, m, a, “11, $1.60; df 


$1.5 “ o<e 
Fede wail labor 12977, tax, apr, 
boc 
W M Roberts, Chicago, Ill, sup 
Mineral water workers 12674, sup 
Laborers prot 13160, tax, may, ‘Il, $15; « 
$15; sup, $3 
Laborers prot 
$2.50; sup, $1 
Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046 tax, 
m, a, m, j, $25.20; d f, $25.20 
Railroad helpers and laborers 
apr, ‘ll, $2.20; d f, $2.20 
Railroad helpers 12979, tax, apr, 
$1 
Laborers prot 1220, tax, a, m, ‘Il, $5; 
Newsboys prot 1962, tax, apr, ‘Il 
Tuck pointers 13218, sup 
Allied helpers union of the Brooklyn navy 
yard 13219, sup see 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, apr, ‘Il 
United bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, j, f, m, a, “11 
rs ‘ral labor 11366, tax, 


‘ll, 0c; di f, 


13183, tax, apr, “ll, $2.50; d f, 


12775, tax, 
11, $lidf 
df, % 


may, ‘ll, 45c; d f, 

Fede ral labor 13118, tax, 
Se 

Federal labor 13066, tax, may, 
2.60 


mar, “ll, $2.90; d f, 


‘ll, $2.60; d f, 





tax,apr, ‘ll, 


ll 00 


3 00 
1 00 
50 
16 00 
38 00 
6 00 


£0 40 
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The only baking powder 
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Soil pipe makers and helpers 13062, tax, 
apr, ‘11, $5.30; d f, $5.30 

Baggage and mail handlers 12986, tax, mar, 
"11. $6.50; d f, $6.50 , 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13166, tax, 
may, ‘11, $2.60; d f, $2.50; sup, $2 


RS Ward, Winnipeg, Man, sup 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, m, a, m, 
d f, $27.75; sup, $2.. 
Railroad helpers and laborers 
may, "ll, $5.50; d f, $5.50; sup, $1 ‘ 
Federal labor 13062, tax, m, a, ‘11, $2. 10; df, 
C 





Ll, $3 


13173. tax, 


pemeeak labor 12886, tax, m, a, . $1.65; d f, 


$1.65; sup, 5e 
Fede ral labor 12671, tax, dec, °10, $2.70; d f, 
$2.70. 
Federal. labor 12991, tax, a, mm, "11, $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 12962, tax, m, a, ‘11, $3; d f, $3 


$3 
Federal labor 11617, tax, m, a, ’11, $2.60; d f, 


$2.60. : sas 
Federal labor 8139, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1.75; d f, 
Ee vacecs 
Water pipe e exte nsion laborers 13186, tax, 
a ZX TS ee . 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, “apr,” » $l. 50; d f, 
1.50. 


Railway ‘postal clerks prot. asso i 3142, tax, 
m, a, "11, $4.85; d f, $4.85.. 

Public school teachers asso 10303, tax, 
‘11, 80c; d f, 80c. 

Laborers prot 11752, tax, mar, 11, $3; df, $3 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, apr, "11, $5; d f, $5 

were te potters 8302, tax, a, m, j, °11, $6.30; 

f, $6.30 

mi and excavators 12438, tax, 

"11, $10.70; d f, $10.70.. 


mar, 


mar, 


Federal labor 12063, tax, may, ‘ll, $4.50; df, 
$4.50; sup, 50c : 
Railroad helpers ‘and. Jaborers 12922, tax, 


apr, "ll, 35c; d f, 35c; sup, 80c 
Mac hinists helpers prot 13198, tax, m, a, ‘11, 
$18; d f, $13; sup, $5.25......... 





$10 
13 


Bron 


on 


31 


60 
00 


00 


“a 


40 
00 
00 
20 
50 
00 


00 


5. 


6. 


9. 








Federal labor 12837, sup 

Railroad helpers agd Eeianees 13920, sup.. 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13221, sup. 

Railroad postal clerks prot asso 13222, sup.. 

J B Lennon, treasurer A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits for 6 months 

American bro of slate workers, tax, m, a, 
1 


Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
apr,’ 
Bro of railway clerks, tax, i, ‘<. m, a, ‘ll..... 
Boot and shoe workers union, tax, feb, ‘ll 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, tax, f, m. a, "ll 
Federal labor 13019, tax, f, m, a, "ll, $2.25; 
d f, $2.25 
Federal labor 12735, tax, f, m, 


11, $1.20; d f, 


$1.2 

Federal labor 12709, tax, j, f, m, a, “ll, $15.50; 
d f, $15.50; sup, $2 

Federal labor 8227, tax, apr, "11, $1; df, $1. 





ee 10982, tax, mar, ‘ll, $2.20; d f, 
2.20. = nee eeans apeeceae 
Bridge tenders ‘prot 13089, tax, may, ‘ll, 
$4.10; d f, $4.1 : 
Machinists = ED and laborers 12891, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, #5c; d f, 9%e ‘ 
Ll, $3.35; d f, 


Hair spinners 12347, tax, may, 
$3.35 
Tele phone 11498, tax, a, m, ‘ll, 
.& 


Ope ators: 
$1.20; d f, $1.2 


Railroad he ion rs ane laborers 13172, tax, 
UE, “Tike WOO. Gh Be Wowk ccccnscces 

Cooks and wih Aang 0088, tax, apr, Ll, $7 90; 
d f, $7.90 : 

Button workers prot 12854, tax, m, a, “m, 
"LI, $165; d f, $165; sup, $30. : 

Upholsterers intl union of N A, sup. ee 

Federal labor 12776, tax, apr, ‘11, $16; d f, 
REDE SR ee arr teloth 


Pearl workers 13138, sup. < 
Horse nail workers 7180, sup 









Soapmakers Lb Las ie nuk anaes ania 

Flour and ce¢ eal mill e mployes 13 224, tax, 
may, 3s @ f, 

Wood, wire and bbe! lathers intl union, 
tax, may, ‘Il 


United textile workers of A, tax, J, f, m, a, 
wel 


American federation of musicians, tax, 
may, ‘ll eevescensevece att 
United bro of carpenters and joiners 
of A, tax, mar, ’1l 


Amal sheet metal workers intl alliance, 
tax, j, f, m, “ll. 

Bro of painters, decorators and 
hangers of A, tax, apr, 

Central — union, Bellows Falls, Vt, tax, 
j,f,m, ‘ll 

Federal labor $1. 2%; df, 
1.25 

Federal labor 1097 79, sup a 

Railway postal ¢ le rks prot asso 1 3225, sup 

Federal labor 13066, tax, mar, ‘11, 80c; d f, 80¢ 

Federal labor 130385, tax, may, ‘11, $1.15; d f, 
a binas nha banaieds ae + 

Federal labor 12937, tax, apr, “1, $2; df, $2 

Tobac “4 strippe rs 10422, tax, apr, ‘11, $2.50; 


pa per- 


8208, tax, apr, a 


jl xa 
Sugar --- EES employes S 13053, tax, apr, l, 
$17.50; d f, $17 cine 
Laborers prot iz m3, tax, may, ‘11, $1.60; d f, 
PEGs witkaweteiencoesheekauenweniekenes 
Street sweepers 12811, tax, apr, "ll, $3. 75; df, 
ee 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12981, tax, 
es SF lS ee ree 
Laborers prot 12982, tax, may, ‘ll, $5; df, $5 
Pilots prot asso 12693, tax, apr, ‘11, $1.15; d f, 


$1.18 
Watch finishers asso 10454, tax, f, m, a, m, 
"11, $4.20; d f, $4.20 
Theatrical stage employes, sup 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13179, sup 
Railway machinists helpers 18192, sup...... 
United laborers 13097, sup ere 
wx cy helpers 13206, tax, may, "11, $1.25: 
(LAS UY Uren : 
MS od workers 10093, sup 
Central Labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, 
dec, °10, to and incl may, *l1 
Federal labor 8060, tax, may, ’11, $4; 


d f, $4 





$1 10 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
225 00 
6 00 
11 08 
100 00 
157 43 
27 63 
4 50 
2 40 


33. 00 
2 00 


440 


8 20 


250 00 
965 50 
259 50 


307 21 


ait 
ZZ 


lv 00 


2 
4 00 
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SOS MOPMOSCLOROLOB BOLOPOLOROPOSOSOLOLOP NOPOOLOFOI 10. Assorters and packers 8816, sup emcee 


Flat janitors 13074, tax, may, Mi, $2.50: d f, 
: sre: mgt NEES RR, SEC 5 50 
: ee ntl union of pavers, rammermen, etc, su 1 % 
, The Delicious Flavor of 11, Federal labor 19835, tax tm, a. 11, #836; a, 
$3.85; 2-c assess for united hatters, 50c. 7 2 





Federal labor 9993, tax, may, °11, $5.50; df, 
$5. 







9 | pcan py elareene nineties c isan 11 00 
Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, may, ‘ll 28 00 
Trades assem, Bradford, Pa, tax, dec, °10, 
i, 1, RRR <cepaneRanmner Ea 3 35 
Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, tax, 
mar, ‘ll, to and incl aug, ‘ll......... 5 00 
Central labor union, Frankfort, Ind, tax, 
eee ern 2 50 
Fur dressers 13185, tax, ‘apr, "11, $10; d f, $10 20 00 
Federal labor 8584, tax, m, a, m, "ll, $4.50; 
= cin acl aaah ei dl le cle i 9 00 
Bottle cap, cork, and stopper werke rs 
10875, tax, apr, "11, $13.50; d f, $18.50....... 27 00 


Janitors prot 10367, tax, m, a, ‘11, 35: d f, $5 10 00 
Glass house packers 12588, tax, may, ‘ll, 










8 $1.80; d f, $1.80 3 60 
Tobacco strippers 12046, ‘tax, “mar, i, $6.25: 
cctv nwcabaeednens 4r csnwenbbaneanas 12 50 
Appeals to the strong Hairspinne rs prot 12358, tax, may, ‘11, $1.50; es 
and vigorous as well Federal labor 14032, sup....................... 10 00 
P } » wi k Federal labor 14082, sup...............s.sseees 60 
as to those who see Federal labor 12817, sup................. 26 
health and strength. Central trades and labor council, Arkansas 
City, Kans, sup (mained Ce mieGah 10 00 
_ . * Federal labor 8806, sup................ 3 00 
IT IS A PERFECT Button worters prot 13138, tax, bal may, 
’ TL "11, $1.60; « re GI, Bic on cccencescess 3 70 
FOOD DRINK Railroad helpers and ft 13166, tax, is 
, june, ‘11, $5; d f, $5; sup, $2.50.... pede 12 50 
: Suspendermakers #560, sup................. 16 00 
Posigtored 53 Highest Awards 12. Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
U.S. Pat. off : I dink hen ee etn nnlare sd iin ok aus oiedes 10 00 
zaborers prot 14034, sup... 10 00 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 
GER ae 2 50 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. Trades and labor assem, Mase outah, Ill, 
tax, jan, ‘ll, toand incl june, ‘11... base 5 00 
- . vet 7 — : Central trades and labor council, New 
Lak SERS DRE SS Ok 50% sOF Het: Orleans, La, tax, j, f, m, ‘ll : eid 2 50 


Federal labor 7241, tax, may, 11, 70e ; ‘a f, 








va mieuntndia tte isthe wees ton 1 40 
9. Federal labor 12924, tax, june, °11, $5; df, % $10 00 Federal labor 12760, tax, apr, ‘ll, 60c; d f, 
Federal labor 8279, tax, m, a, ‘11, $2.50; df GOB... ere e cece ssccccecsecseecrcsceccccsecess 1 00 
2.50 a aie 5 00 Federal labor 11891, tax, apr, Ll, $3.50; df, 
Gas workers 10678, tax, apr, ‘11, $10; d f, $10 20 00 $3.50. ............ 7 00 
Gas workers 10678, tax, may, ‘11, $10; d f, $10 20 00 Cloth one orn workers 10184, tax, apr, ‘ll, 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, mar, °11, $2.80; df, Pees Gy Be ssn renserserccnccconceecsese 2 50 
RRA iE Pee 5 60 Ladies straw ‘and felt hat workers 1267: 
Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers tax, apr, ‘11, $5; d f, $5... ins 10 00 
10043, tax, may, *11, $8.50; d f, $8.60..... 17 00 Watchmens 13130, tax, may, 411, 9e; d f, Ge 1 90 
Egg candlers 12090, tax, m, a, "11, $4: df, $4 "8 00 Bridge tenders 12833, tax, may, ‘11, $2; d f, 
Guspondermakers 10342, tax, a, m, ‘11, $1.50; > SEE 400 
(| > GEN apeisre a f a 8 00 Paper bag workers 11757, tax, may, ‘11, B5c ; 
Federal hae 12645, tax, may, ll, $1; d £, $1; © FB an ve cnncccccscnes.ccoscees 130 
EEE: ssckchabeetshels catwe nteneemeaumenanne 7 00 Federal labor 13119, sup................... 8 50 
Federal labor 11345, tax, mar, "11, $3.20; d f, Federal labor 11164, tax, may, ‘11, $1; d f, $1; 
$3.20; sup, $4.60 . 11 00 as neds catdenennsasnsesenescasens 8 8 
Fur floor workers, 13196, bal on sup.......... 2 75 Federal labor 9985, tax, m, a, m, ‘ll, $6.75; 
Federal labor 11446, tax, aug, 10, toand inel 0D ee GG Ws oi va sacennnsess 14 20 
may, "11, $3.50; d f, $8.50...... 7 00 United laborers 13162, tax, apr, ‘11, $2.50; df, 
Laborers prot 13226, sup..... TREES AEA: 10 00 $2.50; sup, $5... 10 00 
Machinists helpers 13228, sup. apa 10 00 Flour ‘and cereal mill employ es 13206, sup.. 50 
Machinists helpers 13127, tax, apr, ‘11, 90c; Machinists helpers 12795, tax, j, j, ll, $4: 4 f, 
i I Ms ns <n che acemraneiinapeeadess 2 05 GAS SUD, BOC... nc csesceccecescoccccess 8 50 
Western federation of miners, sup .. 5 00 Flour and cereal — employes 13209, tax, 
10. Federal labor 13048, tax, apr, ‘11, $4.50; df, may, ‘ll, 70c; d f, 70c......... 1 40 
| eRe 9 00 13. Machinists helpers 1S50, eee 10 00 
yedseal labor 8898, tax. apr, “ll, 75c; d f, T5c 1 50 Intl typographical union, tax, apr, ‘ll 263 81 
Horse nail makers 10958, tax, apr, °11, $2.95; Central labor council of Beaver co, New 
d f, $2.95 5 90 Brighton, Pa, tax, oct, 10, toand incl mar, 
Amer society of plate engrave rs 9003, tax,  aSsgegtseeritnnnsshscestsctinnes khanciedensen’ 5 00 
a ee OY Te Ee FF ere 3 30 Federal labor 12756, tax, apr, Ll, $3; d f, $38.. 6 00 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, may, ‘11, $38; df, $3 6 00 Federated trades council, Green Bay, Wis, 
Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, apr, °11, $5; d f, $5 10 00 ic tlaas 5 Caria case bebe eee te aren 1 00 
: Riggers prot 11561, tax, apr, ‘11, $7.50; df, Central trades and labor council, Cape 
RE ER Eee ers RE ORE 15 00 I Sanaa 5 00 
—s workers and drivers 13106, tax, j, f, m, Federal labor 13061, sup....... Se E 5 00 
. °° T | SCC eR Eee ap aayS 400 Stone planermens 130983. ‘tax, may, 11, $2.70; 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, _{X P< Seoreieedepetoaes 6 40 
may, ‘11, 65c; d f, 65c dies 1 30 Railroad helpers and ‘laborers 13174, tax, 
} Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, pom apr, ‘11, $2.25; d f, $2.25; sup, $20.. 24 50 
may, ’ll, 35c; d f, 35e eae 70 Machinists helpers 12880, tax, may, ‘11, T5e ; 





Metal trades helpers 14031, sup. are Wee 10 00 ee TRS dean Sn clas a acoeesnes 2 40 
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%. Quarry workers intl union of N A, 


. Central labor union, 


sup 
Intl bro of electrical workers, sup.. 
Trades assem, Oskaloosa, lowa, tax, apr, ‘10, 
to and incl sept, ‘10............ 
Federal labor 8281, tax, apr, “ll, S0c; d f, S0e 
Handymen and machinists helpers 12927, 


tax,apr, ‘ll, he; d f, Bue... 

Assorters and packers S316, tax, apr, ‘Il, 
5.55; d f, $5.f5 

Railroad machinists penpeee 13050, tax, 
june, ‘11, $3.95; d f, $3.9 = wake 

Pearl button workers 1308, tax, apr, ‘ll, 


Thc; d f, Tie 


City employes 12875, tax, may, "Ll, $3.50; 
df, $3.50 res 
Scale wor kers prot 7402, tax, mar, "11, $7.25; 


a f, $7.25 
Granite eli hers, quarrymen and laborers 
10306, tux, may, ‘ll, 45e; d f, 45.. 


Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, dee, 10, 65e; df, 







G5c..... a 
Street sweepers 13114, tax, m, a, m, ‘11, $2; 
d f, $2 ia - 
Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, f, m, a, ‘ll, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80; sup, 20c...... 





Metal polishers, buffers, platers and brass 
workers intl union of N A, tax, may, ‘ll 
Tunneland subway constructors intl union 
OF i A. COR. GOS, B.....cccces : 
Tucson, Ariz, 

Watch case makers 14086, sup 

Federal labor 14087, sup 

Fiour and ce real mill e mployes 18210, tax, 
may, “11, 70c¢; df, 70¢...... 

Federal labor 038, sup 

Federal labor 12787, tax, may, "11, 80¢; df, 80¢ 

Intl ~ of stationary firemen, tax, Oo, n, 
 } ae 

Intl - reoty per s and electroty pers union 
of N A, tax, apr, ‘ll 

Intl photo engravers union of N A, 
m, a, ‘Il.. 

Federal labor 11618, tax, a, m, 
$2.80... 

Goud beaters 13013, tax. apr, ‘11, $2; f, $2 

Machinists helpers 12764, tax, apr, ‘ll, $5: 
CE Geccncs 

Laborers prot &&6, tax, 

Federal labor 12412, tax, 
ee re ee ee 

Federal labor 8769, tax, apr, ‘Hl, 5c; d f, Sve 

Porters 12029, tax, apr, "11, $1.25: d f, $1.25 

Stone "wee rmens 12866, tax, apr, ‘11, $2.60 
adi f, $2. 


sup 


tax, 


1, $2.80; df, 





d f, Tie 
‘il, $1.25; df, 


may, 1, 
may, 


nt tne post al clerks prot asso lh S141, tax, 
apr, ‘ll, $5.65; d f, $5.55 

Mac rey heipe rs and laborers 12921, 
m, a, . $1.95; d f, $1.95 

NY . fer co sapewes prot 11824, tux, 


may, ‘ll, He;df 
Music engravers 1 iso, tax, ar, 
EE See eee 
Window shade workers lh: wo, 
$1.25; di f, $1.25 
Cont hoisting soe v isors 
Il, The: d f£, 
Federal labor 
$10 , ‘ sasasene 
Marble, mosaic and terrazzo workers 11806, 
tax, f, m,a.m, j, J, ‘ll, $4.60; d f, $4.60 
Stoneware workers prot 6SS8S, tax, may, ‘11, 
xo 
Ladies felt and straw hat 
tux, a, m, ‘11, $8; ¢ $3. 
Soap, soda and candle workers 10885, tax, 
a, m, j, “11, $4.40; d f, $1.60 seanieinn 
Horse nail workers 718, tax, may, "ll, $4; 


"11, $1.00; a, 
tax. may, HL, 
13122, 


tax, may, 


12016, tax, may, ‘ll, $1.50; d f, 


workers 12815, 


5 00 


14 50 


mt) 


39 40 


5 60 
4 00 


10 00 
1 £0 


2 0 
1 00 
2 50 


5 00 


3 00 


1 60 


2 &O 


1 60 


2 00 


1 70 


9 00 


16. 


ee 
Printers roller make rs 10638, tax, 


70c; d f, 70¢ .. WAS : 
Tuck pointers 10384, Ll, $3.60; d f, 


may, ‘ll, 


tax, apr, 


eer 

Office building employes 12865, "tax, apr, ‘ll, 
i Ss aes ‘ 

Elevator conductors and starters 13105, 
tax,apr, ‘ll, $10; d f, $10 


Laborers prot 12856, tax, a, m, ll, $6; df 

United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, apr, ‘Il, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 

Fur floor workers 13196, tax, 
d f, $10.50 


may 


Federal labor 13178, tax, may, ‘ll, Se; df, 
85c ‘ 
Railway postal clerks prot asso 13171, tax, 
apr, ‘Ll, $1.25; d f. $1.25 

Federal labor 12833, tax, may, *L1, $1.80; d f, 
| eae 

Central trades and labor council, Allen- 
PEE RES ae are 


Operative plasterers asso 870, sup. : 

School house custodians 13152, tax, apr, ‘11, 
$1; df, $1; sup, $3.49 

Moceasin workers 12484, tax, apr, ", Se; df, 
S5c; sup, 80c 

Federal labor 13119, sup 

Railroad machinists aan and laborers 
14040, sup ane 

Federal labor 14041, sup. 

Federal labor L402, sup..... 

Trades and labor council, Salem, 4 sup 








Federal labor 13119, tax, acct apr, » $1.60; 
) "eee 

Federal labor 9626, ‘tax, may . -¥ : id f, $3 

Fed ‘ws labor 12978, tax, apr, ll, $2.65; df, 
rae ae 

Fede ral labor 13140, tax,apr, ‘ll, The; d f. Toe 


Trades council. pact | City, Pa, tax, feb, 
‘ll, toand inel july, ’ : ; 
Federation of labor, Ge neva, N Y, tax, i,f, 

Sit El a wine iu tide ihieeeha len wee Wine dp oecaeberam 
Cloth examiners and sponge rs 11680, 
d, 10, j, "11, $30; d f, $30 
Carriage and auto service agts 13087, 
apr, ‘ll, 0c; d f, 50e nee 
Needlemakers 11433, tax, ‘apr, "LI, $1.85; d f, 


tax, 


tax, 


‘tax, may, ‘ll, $1; 


1, $1; df, 
as peASeRR dient sos Rcenpenennes 

Dept docks and fe rries munie rT doe k 
builders 13041, tax, may, ‘11, $5; d f, $6... 

Horse nail makers 9666, tax, may, LL, $2. 10; 
ai f, $2.10. 

Clock and wateh makers 13% 58, tax, apr, ‘ll, 

2.25; d f, $2.26 

Mac hinists helpers prot 13190, tax, may, “1, 
$20; d f, $20; sup, $lo bis Since 

Suspendermakers (342, sup 

Amal lace curtain operatives of A, 
| SRA 

Central labor union, Thompsony ille, Oo onn, 
tax, july, "10, toand inel dee, ‘lo. 

Virginia state federation of labor, 
dec, ‘10, to and inel may, ‘I. 

Federal labor 10185), tax, apr, ‘11, 0c; d f, We 

Federal labor 7479, tax, may, "11,$3; d f, $3 

Federal labor 12085, tax, apr, ‘11, $14.25; d f, 
14.25 

Federal labor 
wh Cc. 

Elevator YT: rators 
a, ‘ll, $7; d f, $7. 


$1.55. 
Nail mill employes QuN7, 
d l 


Lamp workers 12604, tax, a, m, 


tax, 


tax, 


Me; d f, 


‘tax, may, ‘ll, 


13076, tax, bal j, f, m, 


13134, 


20 


50 
16 


00 


2 00 


00 
70 


50 


3 60 


50 
oF, 


a 


00 
50 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


10 
10 


00 
70 
00 


00 


00 
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SUARAnTzED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE 
bey Ey, sketch for free > ae 9 as t 
OPO OBTAIN A PATE ith 
a HOW 70 Ob TAIN A PATENT. with 
m0 MECH MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS Scsanted ent Gencateea, ond AT TO INVENT,’ 
P INVENTIONS WANTED. Patent 
offered for 6,000 for other. adver 
ONE MILLION D DOL! To WORLDS P RESS.” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS 2 CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
17. Plumber laborers and sewer pipe layers Be ee ietakdenkdntteisansessan $2 90 

13068, tax, may, "11, $1.15; d f, $1.15........ $2 30 Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, m, ‘a, ‘11, 80c; 
Bookkeepers and assistants asso 19002; tax, nl ae ee eel 210 

ees es YP, ary 2 70 Womens prot 12721, tax, m, a, 11, $1.50; d f, 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, may, ‘ll, J eee ‘ 8 00 

fF () ) ee Te 4 50 Lamplighters 11943, tax, apr, ‘11, $5; d f, $ 10 00 
Bottle — and handlers 11759, tax, aap Ship drillers 9087, tax, f, m, a, m, ‘11, $1.60; 

ee aacteiiasskidskadaones 2 00 d f, $1.60...... as 8 20 
Laborers At SL. cndncecsnuonganeenes 50 Telephone operators 12402, tax, may, “11, 
Bootblacks prot 13080, tax, a, m, ‘ll, $4; i itt Ti ntiedchbeeedsatwebesaeabnah eh 19 

Seen arr 8 00 Machinists helpers 13108, tax, apr, °1l, $2.25; 
Building employes 12695, tax, a, m, j, ‘ll, | RRR Ric As iene arenes 450 

*¢ 10 00 Federal labor 8620, tax, may, ‘ll, 40c; d f, 
Laborers prot "13183, “tax, ‘may, ‘Ll, $5; df, i cenkinheksand vaeeaeheduldeebidienseauialeiiet 80 

PASE FE Lae SE en 10 00 Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, a, m, j, $2.10; 
Horse nail workers 10582, tax, tax, may, ‘ll, ic ncnnnedheuminainneidowmuddbndiiiabishia 420 

eee been che eas seamen 70 Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, apr, "ll, $1; df, 
Canvas glove makers 12911, tax, m,a,m, °ll, 1 200 

NN cn incn ce tnahnekhinaseeteswaneeas 2 10 Intl carriage and wagon workers union of 
Tannery workers 13164, tax, apr, ‘11, $3.55; 4 " | — ener eepris 10 50 

ee  cadncsnethncwsandseneeeneseateegenss ue 710 Assorters and packers 8316, sup 5 00 
ees state federation of labor, AC McClurg & co, Chicago, Ill, sup : 0s 

i nd snd eGR NE CaN AEN Gok eeeE LE ReREEeRseee 25 Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, a, m, $5; 
gamuei A Podesta, Brooklyn, N Y, sup.... 14 i (iri MipGc as aa aiet ; 10 00 
Suspender workers, 11204, tax, “may, "11, $2; 20. United mine workers of A, tax, apr, . ae Las 3 77 

Se LE, sid s'ed ok burcedwiweneann<énesse 20 00 Patternmakers league of N A, tax, apr, ‘ll 28 00 
Button ‘workers ‘prot "12854, su up. imams 5 75 Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
Button workers prot 13211, tax, may, ‘ll, 8 FC SS eee 15 50 

$4.55; d f, $4.55; sup. $1.50. 10 60 Federal labor 12760, tax, may, ‘11, ‘B0c; a f, 

18. Federal labor 12475, tax, apr, Ll, 70¢; ‘a 3 ee eae 1 00 
ihe Sea ale cs bana a dabeies 1 40 Journeymen sailmakers 12751, tax, may, 

Fur floor workers 13196, da a a catia 2 00 1, $2.50; I sa ack gical Sache tel i 5 00 
The granite cutters intl assoof A, tax, a, Cigae factory tobacco ‘strippers 10227, tax, 

2 6 SR gRERREP EI es E ERR 202 60 may, ‘ll, $; df 6 00 
a labor 10128, tax, a, m, ‘11, $1.60; d f, Horse vy! dressers 13029, tax, f, ™, a, ‘m, 

8 20 p ABS a Sera a pag 6 00 
Sewer Sr ‘d rainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 

1 80  }® 4 "tf ee Se es 1 70 
Paper handlers 11284, tax, a, m, j, ‘11, $15; 

$1.05 210 SU sin icdtien ie teieedehndiedind teeta ee 30 00 
Federal od 10651, tax, m, a, m, ‘11, $5.70, Central labor council of ‘Medford and vi- 

i cchcntedutkeineurenmnesmmeneenns ll 40 cinity, Oreg, tax, a, m, j, "ll, $2.50; sup, 
uievaier ‘operators 13195, tax, may, "ll, $5; Dts i5 och teckeskiniasichekh: gehen memmnaaddaiind 5 00 

een 12 00 Machinists’ helpers 12345, tax, may, ’11, $2; 
Locomotive hostiers and helpers 11894, tax, OS, Be SA Ge svnccvuenbinssscesncnescsscace 4 50 

may, ‘11, $2.50; | eRe 5 00 GE Stechert & co, New York, N Y, 1oD.. 19 
Rockmen and a 12438, tax, apr, Horse nail makers 7078, sup..... 80 00 

_* fit Rete eS 25 10 Machinists helpers 14044, sup................ 10 00 
Suspendermakers 11251, tax, m, a, ‘11, 80c; Federation of trades, Augusta, Ga, sup.. 10 00 

a 10 22. Federal labor 14045, sup..... 10 00 
Soda and miner water bottlers 10333, tax, Federation of trade unions, York, Pa, tax, 

i I nwa ok one eeeheneweewse 6 00 july, 10, to and incl june, ‘11... 10 00 
Trades and Tha assem, O'Fallon, Ill, sup 75 Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, Til, 
Twin-city federation of labor, Champaign tax, oct, "10, toand incl mar, ‘ll 5 00 

Ny PS onn65005nancoveusetsae %5 Co-operative trade and labor assem, Law- 
Tobacco strippers 13215, sup.................. 5 00 ton, Okla, tax, may, "10, to and incl apr, 

Federal labor 18118, sup.....................:. 2 50 _ SRP errr ee 10 00 
Local 10 intl alliance iii posters and bill- Federal labor 12739, tax, m, a, m, ‘ll, $1.20: 

NE a. cou dkth hme k omens bees 3 10 Si cianisinxnciusenheasnecdsnmensansdivenin 240 
Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, feb, wy machinists helpers 13042, tax, apr, 

_ eos js, eee 5 00 Sf [8 Nee 5 80 
Federal labor 8306, tax, apr, ‘ll, $2.50; d f, Comins intl union of N A, tax, a, m, ‘ll. 48 00 

lal at nana oa ai nel oaclangian eaniekd 5 00 Intl union of steam engineers, tax, apr, Bel 80 00 
19. Railroad epemees helpers and laborers Intl asso of bridge and structural iron 

14048, 10 00 WOSMOTS, CAE, B, MB. De.....00.cccescees. 100 00 
Federal vabor 8839, tax, a, m, Jj, “Il, $15; a f, Intl hodearriers and building laborers 

| : 80 00 WRG GE A, SRT, De Tg Tihs cove ccessccecccesce 125 00 
Federal 25; df, Intl union of the a brewery work- 

$1.25.. LOL, PEEL SEO TNR Te 2 50 men of A, tax, a, m, j, 675 00 
Federal labor 12858, tax, may, ‘ll, 40c; af, Hotel and restaurant malin ‘intl alli- 

REESE EAE LN aN mE ee 80 ance, etc, tax, apr, ‘ll 214 61 
Federal labor 12974, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1. 76; df, Railroad helpers and laborers 12508, tax, 

IN ii Seba ae maureen wanes 3 50 > § TC aaa 1 
Federal labor 12968, tax, apr, *1l, $4. 153 aft, Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo Yee 12707, 

ss cnnens cabenessabascenphsiaidietuteies 8 30 tax, m, a, m, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50....... 8 00 
Federal labor 12967, tax, apr, ‘11, $1.20; d f, Button workers prot 13151, tax, may, ‘ll, $2; 

Dh cnnciihs ceed abaon bien enhecat Sakae 2 40 d f, $2 : 4 00 
Federal labor 12768, tax, ‘may, “11, 70c; df, 70¢ 1 40 Gas workers 12740, tax, may, Li, $2.10; d f, 

Federal labor 12817, tax, apr, "11, 80c; d f, 80¢ 1@ ON atta leet inal eae alee : 420 
Federal labor 18051, tax, apr, *11, 85c; d f 5c 70 one rs prot 12008, tax, may, 11, $1.50; df, 
RGus icneGhiNsshapeesaebneebabanteheeteenas 8 00 


Womens domestic 12767, tax, june, °11, $1.45; 
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28. Newspaper and mail deli¥Verers 9468, tax, 
<_< § JT) 4 eens $100 00 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, apr, ‘11 75 00 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, f, m, a, 
ila acta, snopiiaga aiiaiiiaten ainsi ab Miiaeaiaaienardaeiininaitn 285 00 
The amal asso of street and electric rail- 
way employes of A, tax, @, m, "1l........ 400 00 
Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup.... 1 7% 
U a neers 12902, tax, @, m, "11, $45; df, 
BRINE ROS A SA Raa nee ce la 91 00 
. Federal Tabor 10820, tax, bal june acct july, 
"11, $12.60; d f, $12.50........... 25 00 
— labor 12222, tax, may, "11, '$i3. 75; df, 
nee v8 2 60 
Federal labor 12916, tax, may, Ll, $2.70; d t 
ERE ees rN 5 40 
Federal labor 13158, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1.85; d f, 
SL RL LRN 2 70 
Federal labor 13128, tax, apr, ‘ll, $1.50; df, " 
a a a 8 00 
redoral labor 12750, tax, may, "11, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, 
Oe, se GE a ikcacccuscetesescice ne 400 
Sail gee zomt makers 12757, tax, may, "ll, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 esehiee 2 50 
City firemens prot 11431, tax, may, ‘11, $16.50; 
RRR ERR AES a 83 00 
Pe - prot 18084, tax, may, ‘11, 0c; d f, 
DBs oscceccesee cvscsensecees 1 20 
Tobacco strippe rs "12738, tax, a, m, ll, $l. 20: 
ian She anda gaehns 40 
Made of Steel Sugar —— ry employ es 13182, tax, apr, LL . 
® SPBOe G Tp GRBO. occ ccccecs 5 00 
For Miners, Quarrymen, Farmers and All Meat, UU rm sanitary science inspectors 
asso 12912, tax, apr, ‘ll, Wc; d 1 80 
Men Who Do Rough Work Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, 0, n, 10, $1.50: 
Save money. Outwear shoes. Lighter d f, $1.50; sup, $1.50.. 450 
than a a. / attached. Support Tobacco penne 12671, tax, Jan, ‘ll, soe: d f, 
the ankle. cobbler can put them on. “ SSSawaeseaSeesen eases 1 60 
Your shoe és aler has shoes already fitted Local 74, quarry workers, sup. - . ‘isha, xsoves 8 00 
booklet that tells all th nay tee aS Se Sp 50 
with them. Send for Laborers prot 12608, tax, may, 1, Be; df, 
about them. 76c:8 Pp, 0c oe eee ne 200 
5 prot 18183, sup. saeeenes 2 8 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. Ss tory workers et tax, m, a, ‘ll, 
$6.90; « Sa 20 80 
BOSTON, MASS. Suspendermakers 9560, sup See stekeenpas 16 00 
 nerestesinatatiiiaenae eee United neck wear cutters 6939, sup 16 00 
= cap, cork, and stopper qeasinoes li 3217, 
Sc acecceaihs units a tas Ein ann Seni 2 00 
2. Embalmers and helpers 13180, tax, may, "11, Centrai labor council, Stanislaus county, 
| 5 SSSR pete $1 30 ORE, GUD... ccrccvcccccccccccccccccces 10 00 
mes ‘lighters and breakers 13006, tax, apr, Silverton trades ‘and labor assem, Silver- 
EE UE Ae cece ccasevecee 70 aS eee 10 00 
guapendermake rs 9560, tax, apr,’ , $6.25; Silverton trades and — assem, Silver- 
QO Oe 12 50 Ges ls Ba Be Ms Wh inoscccccsanceccccece 2 60 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile vers Gas and water at Tok, 10678, sup. Sree 1 00 
and helpers intl union, tax, a, m, ‘ll 21 76 . Unitedec loth hat and cap makers of N A, 
Federal labor 12924, tax, july, "11, $5; d f, $5.. 10 00 i  etiied canneainbiibinentuckns awe 81 02 
Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, Intl bro of maintenance of way employes, 
oct, 10, toand incl mar, ’11... 5 00 TAX, APE, DT)... eee eee e eee ee cette eee eceeeees 60 00 
Federal labor 11796, tax, a, m, i, 11, $3.90; Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, 
6k cusdiaeskeseteesdoueeus 8 40 Be BB, Bh..cccccccecvnccccccesesccccccccsccccoes 100 00 
Federal labor 12937, sup.......... 2 00 Bro railway carmen of A, tax, apr, ‘11. aes 136 09 
Allied helpers union of the Brooklyn navy Cigarmakers int! union of A, tax, jan, '11. 220 76 
yard 13219, tax, june, ’1l, $5; d f, $5; sup, $2 12 00 Sr telegraphers union of A, tax, <- 
> > x, may, ‘ll, 40c; ee a a I haa a a 
Guspens ae — i - : 5 80 Trades assem, Ft Edward, N Y, tax, j, yy a. 2 60 
Laborers prot 12982, sup lla ael al alee 1 00 Federai labor 12909, tax, may, ‘11, $1; f $1 2 00 
Button workers prot Asis , tax, june, ‘ll, ow labor 12670, tax, may, °11, $1. is i f, 
$5; d f, %; sup, S0c.......... | a 9 Srererrrrrrr eT rrr ttre yet teste esas 8 50 
Water pipe extension laborers 13186, sup. ; 6 00 wedeoal labor 13087, tax, apr, ‘11, $1.50; d f, 
Upholsterers int] union of N A, sup. | | i ° Serrrrrrrcrrrer tri errr see eee e ene. 3 00 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag lay- -_ Bridge laborers 13101, tax, may, "11, 90c; d f, 7 
DT -.cicicedniawesbeakeameccexceeee © |§« $$. GSOEDECR EC oR ReetoecorsnreRcons — 
Po ae an oe nat! union of U 8S of A, re- Sioa iekaannne 11594, tax, may, "11, $1 50: ‘df, 
turn of amount in treasury. le eee 3 00 
23. Federal labor 12868, tax, may, 1, $1; d tf, $i 2 00 Machinists | helpers and laborers 12880, tax, 
Federal! labor 8786, tax, may,’11, $1.50; ont $1.50 3 00 a oe. ‘l, poe ye pees: 2 50 
> on, Vincennes, Ind, tax, gar tobacco s s 12 
ee 2 60 mi fabrere ssiee’ rac ent aS 
re ers 13138, tax, apr, "11, $4.25; d f, nited laborers 13162, on acct per capita 
a steer eevee : btawes 8 50 tax, $10; d f, $10............ 20 00 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, — Baggage conan 10167, tax, apr, ‘11, $1; oo 
MAY, "11, 760; A £, TEC........cceceeeeeeeeeess § DGD _ AE, BL... n ence e ence een eeeeeses sevees 2 
( may, "11, $2.50; af, Decorators, costumers and badgemakers 
ey sigcerecons _ tax, . = 5 00 11655, tax, m, a, m, j, "11, $2.80; d f, $2.80.. 5 60 
Street cleaners 13024, tax, may, ‘11, $85: d f, ne — prot 12943, tax, may, a, $1.75; df, ‘an 
wt yard clerks and beer eee asso Federal labor 7112, tax, a, m, ’11, $1.50; d f, 
~~ vA ‘bai m, a, ‘11, seg ita. 135 
> F oe yal mM, a, nite 1 SE RO 
eee were taut, 16 00 Ladies feltand straw hat workers 12816, sup 1 00 


$8: d f, $8 
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M Winsl W S hi S 

rs. Insiow Ss Soot Ing oyrup. 

Used by miliions of mothers For CHILDREN 

for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 
FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
%. Suspendermakers 12282, gsup................. $575 2. Gas and water workers 9840, tax, may, ‘ll, 

Mineral water workers iners, tax, m, a, ‘ll, SE 00 Uh, 00000 capasteonseunensettesee $39 50 

Yt yy * eee 82 00 Machinists helpers and laborers 12952, tax, 
Railroad helpers and laborers 13166, sup. . 8 00 OMT, Th, GRADS S © FRB ocsccccccccsccscccsees 8 00 
Machinists helpers and eres 12906, tax, Water pipe cutenee 5 laborers 13186, tax, 

apr, ‘ll, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, 25c............ 7 2 may, ‘ll, 3a £, 15 00 

26. Railroad machinists helpers and laborers Turpentine workers i313, tax, m, a, ‘m, 

ia kde see aaa heme eh iii’ 12 75 g EILEEN ee 450 
Central trades assem, Logan, Ohio, tax, Hookers prot 12867, tax, may, ’ll, $1; df, ? 2 00 

mar, ‘ll, toand incl aug, ‘ll ............... 5 00 — caners 10535, tax, may, ‘11, $2.25; d f 
Amer wire weavers prot asso, tax, a, m, j, ERT RRO TRS er ee 4150 

dinntdneecheshedendemebeeennseninetens 5 36 Laborers 13085, tax, a, m, ‘11, $1; df, $1..... 200 
Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, a, - Button workers prot 13148, tax, may, ‘ll, ; 

DL. sn. cones soneeduemeaianebediedsbekekncnees : 1 ocact ina uandeatie bia walatatatreden inaeiad 0 
Brushmakers intl union, tax, a, m, “ll.. 200 Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, may, "11, $9.20; 

Federal labor 12367, tax, may, ‘ll, 0c; a ft, i nnnniiseinunn an.0neces$eeésseeheseeetes 18 40 

SED ciicniaistnissibécthale miiicadtaataindianantiniaaialaieniie daiad 1 00 Federal! labor 12901, sup 2580 
Federal labor 13068, tax, m, a, "11, $1; d f, $1 2 00 Federal labor 13095, sup 50 
Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, may, H 8 McGinley, Great Falls, Mont, sup 10 

, - FX Serer aeeesenaem 10 00 Laborers prot 13149, tax, may, ‘11, $10; 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, a, m, 'l1, $2.80; df, $10; sup, $4. 24 00 
ELE EEL ROIS LEELA RE 5 60 Pole raisers and electrical assistants 12491, 
m derrick men 12878, tax, may, ‘Ll, $5; tax, may, ‘ll, f. $2; sup, 50c..... 450 

Sc eutuiks stank’ baeeaknsesshneeekseiaction 10 00 Central labor 4. TY Tucson, Ariz, sup 10 60 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, m, a, m, 11, 81. Telephone operators 14062, sup 10 00 

i ins acnccncceeieneceuhenesnwase tee 3 90 Federal labor 12102, tax,apr,’1l, $7.50; at, S15 50 15 00 
Garbage incinerator employ es 14048, sup.. 10 00 Federal! labor 13004, tax, mar, °11, 36c;d f, 35c 70 
Longshoremens local 279, sup............... 50 Federal! labor 12424, tax, may, ‘11, $1.76; ‘d f, 

Central trades and labor assem, Tyler, SINK ion nena aint behaeipiumienel nai viadeanannaiiinis 8 60 

Tex, tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, ‘11, $15; Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, 

I 9a cr nia al eth eatin sien a et eat ae a bib 15 2% Gi GR, Bs ts Se Oe ie nc ce cccececescesees 160 00 
Womens union label league local 10, sup... 2 00 Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, tax, 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, may, '11, $1.60; d f, ae FP TS eee 8 80 

$1.50; sup, $2 : i iecnarcncneis esc seen 5 00 Waste handlers 8964, tax, m, a, "11, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
Fur dressers 13185, “5 cc aR Neat Ge 50 Railroad helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup.... 1 60 may, 1, GB.90s 6 ©, GRID. 2. 0020002000 4 20 
Intl alliance of theatrical stage employes Meter mec hanical helpers 12954, tax, m, j, 

of U Sand Can, tax, a, m, j, j,a@......... 250 00 . X T '* Seer 40 

27. Central labor union, Danbury, Conn, tax, wx i ®t os 12864, tax, may, ‘ll, $1. %; 

june, ‘11, toand incl nov, 'll .............. 5 00 SERRE Ee 28 
Tri-city fed of labor, Rock Island, Ill, United powder and high explosive work- 

Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, III, tax, ers of A, tax, a, m, j, “ll. . 3 38 

Cit. De Uv anasenceeecerssseniuesepecnancsoose 2 50 Intl glove workers union of A, ‘tax, may, 11 4.65 
Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, Button workers prot 12854, sup...... ‘ 3% 

july, "10, to and incl june, ‘ll .............. 10 00 Oil workers and refiners 13124, sup.......... 1 00 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 16 00 Federal labor 13140, sup . 3 40 
Stone seen men 6721, tax, mar, "11, $2.50; Trades and labor council, Elma Wash, sup 5 

Dn nsnttheadahaaebiastenaantweebaes es 5 90 Railroad —— helpers 13042, tax, 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, mar, ’11, $16.30; d f, may, ‘11, $3.75; d f, $3.75; sup, $2 ae 9 50 

RARER 2: SEALE LIN LOE LEAN 82 60 Small supplies . veses . 409 
Telephone operators 13040, tax, m, a, m, "ll, Subscriptions Am natant tehien 56 565 

LL EERE TA EN 8 60 Advertisements AM FED.... 1,330 49 
Federal labor 12862, tax, may, °11, $3.15; d f, AEE CIES 5 wp cadaseccccndnessecsnees 221 10 

i IS Es ENS Ra 7 30 So 
POSOrel NOL BEE, GER... 2 ccccccccccescecce 10 00 Pixs dcnstndnsabeeweiiackmeeneas . $184,311 92 
Button workers prot 12854, sup............ 2 60 

29. Central trades and labor council, Russell- 

ville, Ark, sup 10 00 
Machinists Nelpere and laborers 140650, ‘sup 10 00 ROWLAND D. THOMAS, | - - Pres’t- 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, HOPKIN THOMAS, - Vice-Pres’t- 

tax, nov, '10, toand inclapr, ‘ll........... 5 00 D. H. THOMAS, - - Sec’y. & Treas- 
Trades yt yy —— Wichita, Kans, 

tax, nov , to and incl oct, ll............ 20 00 
Central labor union. Portsmouth, Ni Davies 2 _— Co. 
a. =~ "10, dg incl feb, "11. ye 10 00 

‘ederal labor 1 , tax, mar, ‘11, $2; » $2 4 00 
Federal labor 7087, tax, may, ‘ll, $4.25; d f, FOUNDRY Q MACHINE WORKS 

eat a eReader tiene Mialtan 8 50 Catasauqua, Pa. 

8 - . : 
reer em eee eta 868 All agreements are contingent upon strikes, 
oF worupreans refiners 13124, tax, apr, ‘ll, accidents, delays of carriers and other de- 

vee e nate seen ene cease eee eees 9 00 lays unavoidable or beyond our control. 
wLanatnee Sa 8 6 Quotations subjectto change without notice. 
ROL A LAL egg |S RMORN, == = = General Agent 
Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 50 Church St. a . . New York. 
ae & FT it Sepia 60 00 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 


to 24 Taylor St. 











= 


iS) 


cr 


10. 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Salary, 


EXPENSES. 

May, ‘ll, rent, T A Wickersham...... = 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $68; San- 
tiago Iglesias, $29; H L Eichelberger, 
$57.90; Hugh Frayne, $72.63; Jensen cl 
koff, $20; G B Doughton, 50c. 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau.. IS 

Organizing expenses, E T weeed............ 

C A Miles, $88.57; A 

E Ireland, $10.08; J A Flett, $56.65; Stuart 

Reid, $58.68; Cal Wyatt, $50.90. ‘ 

Cost of appeal from Court of Appeais ‘of 
District of Columbia relative to the 
Buck’s Stove and Range co (1d f), Ral- 
ston, Siddons & Richardson.......... 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $64. 3; 
Ww + ea 

Printing, 5,000 pass words, The Trades 
REET IE ENN aE Ey eee 

Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 1,000 2-c, $20; 300 4-c, 
DS Ue 

Expressage for feb, ‘11, US Express co.... 

Expressage for mar, *1l, U S Express co. 

Organizing expenses, Robert Porter 

Salary, week ending may 6, ‘ll, J W Sulli- 

Re ere 

Anpresrintion for legislative expenses to 
Canadian trades and labor congress, P 
ES eee 

Organizing expenses, J L Donnelly ..... 

office employes, week ending 

may 6, ‘ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, 
$30; D F Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; 

Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $26.71; A 

$18; D L Bradley, $18; F 

; I M Rodier, $20.3; M C 

I M Lauber, $19.27; W H 
Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Bos- 
well, $19.48; D J Nielsen, $16.18; RS 
Thomas, $14.16; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $20.34; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- 
man, $12.44; E R Brownley, $12; W von 
Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $12; M M 
Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $19.33; S E 
Woolls, $16; EC Howard, $12; N E Lynch, 
$10.48; S B Woolls, $10; week ending apr 
29, "11, L A Gaver, $19........ 

8 cuts, $1; 1 electro, $1.25; 50 proofs, $10; 
Maurice ‘Joyce Engraving Co..........-... 

Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 

Organizing expenses: William Bock, $25; 
Arthur Hickland, $25; Santiago Iglesias, 

; F H McCarthy, $50.55 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder.. 

Organizing expenses, C O Young 

Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton 

Organizing expenses: M M Donoghue, $20; 
Stuart Reid, $58.02; H L Eichelberger, 
$54.25; W E Terry, $50.60; Joseph Tylkoff, 

$20; Hugh Frayne, $107.91; T H Flynn, 
SERREs J D PROTOS, GIOBOs. .00cccccccccccccccs 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $30.48; JA 
Flett, $45.15; Cal Wyatt, $53.35; J T Smith, 
$10; E T Flood, $57.50; J a ome $51.60... 

Stamps, ea ear 

—— 2,000 2-c, $40; BN000 l-c, $20; P O 





Supplies: 1 14-inch serrated rubber ruler, 
60c; 1 Moore’s fountain pen, $5.50; 1 gross 
scratch pads, $4.50; 5,000 sheets 8'4xll 
telegraph manila paper, $3.75; % doz 
glasses, 35c; 1 invoice book, $2.50; 1 ver- 
ticle file, $1.75; 1 doz blotters, 50c; 1 steel 
eraser, 50c; 1 desk pad, Tbe; 1 wire ‘pasket, 
50c; l letter tray, 50c; % gross pencils, 
$2.25; 44 gross blue pencils, $4.50; 2 gross 
pencils, $2.25; 1 1b pins, 65c; 1 can stamp 

60c; 1 doz pencils, 75c; King & Hans- 


$382 50 


248 08 
3 66 
62 00 


214 88 


270 92 
114 25 
9 75 
58 00 
108 27 
87 42 
5 00 
30 00 


500 00 
10 00 


10. 
ll. 


12. 


13. 


Legislative experises, Frank ae, 


Nin: 1 ccinteeemigebean te eouesinnes empembin 
Contribution to Am Fep, Thomas Reece... 
Contribution to Am FEep, Hans Fehlinger 
Organizing expenses: Anthony Bernard, 

$20; J J Fitzpatrick, $181................... 
Salary, office employes, week ending may 

13, "ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF 

Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 

$25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; DL 

Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 

$17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $19.92; 

W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; 

D4 A Boswell, $16.95; D J Nielsen, $15; RS 

Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; 's Lank- 

ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 

$11; E R Brownley, $14.35; W von Ezdorf, 
$15; F E Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, 
$11; E N Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; 

E C Howard, $12; N E Lynch, $10; S B 

. RR I TESS a Sa 
Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, a 

William Bork, $25; William Bork, $25.. 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Salary, week ending may 13, ‘ll, J W Sul- 

iid cs tires oeccaaremc ein 
Salary as treasurer of A Fof L, to july 1,1, 

John B Lennon. 
8,000 2-c stamped envelopes, PO dept.... 
Organizing expenses: J H Smith, $10; FJ 

a ale ak arin 
Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton A ake 


= aoh 
S 38s 


5ll 24 


43 50 
30 00 


se 28 
ss es 











GOOD LUCK 


THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 
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Carnrick’s 
Soluble Food— 
A Milk and Cereal 


Food for Infants, 
Invalids, and a 


peptics 





Carnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


REED @® CARNRICKHK 
42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


Zymocide— 


poisonous, 
Antiseptic 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





A Colorless, Non- 
Liquid 














18. Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias.... 


Printing: sample constitutions, $23; 300 en- 
velopes, $1.50; 300 letter-heads, $2; 3,000 
2° stamped envelopes, $3.75; J P Dunn & 

id dia h cicictenin co'i4-p Se halite eiaasaeataial amenacaaed 

Printing mar, ‘ll, AM FEp, Law Reporter 
Printing co 

Printing: 20,000 circulars, 4 pp, $70.60; 3,000 
circulars, 4 pp, $12; 2,000 blank checks, $35; 
2,060 warrants on treasurer, $14.20; 3,500 
circulars, 2 sheets, 84x11, $45.25; 15,000 
circulars, reference to organizers, $58.90; 
1,000 circulars, reference to organizers, 
$6.50; 500 receipt blanks, $6.50; 1,000 receipt 
blanks, $10.50; 10,000 letter-heads, 5,000 
printed, 5,000 plain, $21; 10,000 weekly 
letter blanks. 1,000 printed, 9,000 plain, 
$11; 10,000 weekly letter blanks, 1,000 
printed, 9,000 plain, $11; 5,000 weekly news 
letter, 8x ll, $6.25; 1,000 envelopes, no 
10 manilla, $4.25; 1,000 envelopes, no 10 
manilla, $4; 1,000 business cards, $3.50; 1,000 
business cards, $3.50; 200 letter-heads, 2d 
vice- renee $2.25; Law Reporter Print- 
ing co. aekente ai pebninneenaesnedesia 

Supplies: 6,000 ‘envelopes, no 10 manilla, 
$16; 1 doz Faber erasers, $1; 1 cap for 
fountain pen, 2c; 1 cap for fountain pen, 
2%c; binding 1 volume Typographical 
Journal, $1.85; 3 pounds assorted rubber 
bands, $9.75; Law Reporter Printing co.. 

— and newspapers, Adams’ news 


One - EE Underwood Typewriter co. 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co..... 
20 reams no 4 letter paper, $13; 1 platen 
roll for typewriter, $1.50; repairs to type- 
writer, 0c: 1 bottle of varnish, 20c; The 
Smith-Premier Typewriter co............ 
Towel service, Fowler mfg co............... 
Evening and Sunday Star from sept 21, 1910, 
to jan 11, 1911, and jan 2, 1911, toapr 2, 
1911, M Wamaiing.. 
Storage, jan 26, 1911. to apr 26, 1911, Mer- 
chants Transfer and Storage co........... 
One transfer box, $2.60; 1 set of salmon 
guides, 35c; 300 white cards, 99c; Library 
| TEER SERS SPR Oe Ha 
On account of Buck's Stove and Range co 
— (id f), Ralston, Siddons & Richard- 
Charters, Isaac Goldmann & co. 
Clippings, National Press Intl co 
Repairs to office furniture, P J Nee co..... 
Phone service, C and P Telephone co...... 
Printing: composition on 4-page circular, 
$9.80; 3,000 letter circulars, Buck’s Stove 
and Range co, $10.50; 6,000 blank sheets, 
$4.25; 2,000 lists of representatives and 
senators, $8.50; 1,000 12-page pamphlets, 
$30; 2,000 lists organizers, $56; 500 lists or- 
ganizers, $12; 1,000 12-page pamphlets, $16; 
600 letter a $4.50; 5,000 letter- 
heads, $883.25; 5,000 plain paper, $5.75; 2,000 
lists of organizations, $55; revising and 
taking proof sheets on lists of organiza- 
tions, 14 hours at 65c an hour, $7.70; LG 
I, oni nkndeeseneesadnenest 
Union-made bond paper, R P Andrews 
EE Mra eiss san cke kann sheen eakinemnees 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co.. 
Organizing expenses: S A Bramlette, $20; 
OM Heath, $; A W Lehmann, $10; J 
nccantteniessacaanseenwestake> 
Personal tax A Fof L, C C Rodgers col- 
lector of taxes, District of Columbia..... 
Stamps: 3,000 1-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; 200 4-c, 
$8; 200 6-c, $10; 300 6-c, $18; 200 8-c, $16; 200 





$30 00 


30 25 
708 66 


on~ em 8 
633 5 


on 
Se 


2 26 
18 00 


cy 
£ 


awed 
RISES 


233 25 


55 20 
65 95 


45 00 
81 00 


. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 


Sr cp aitietda saneeeasanneeens 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $51.50; W 
E Terry, $47.50; Stuart Reid, $54.65; Cal 
Wyatt, $651.55; T H Flynn, $55.61; Hugh 
Frayne, $76.59; H L Eichelberger, $57.10; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $20.............. 


8. Salary and expenses week ending may 20, 


a Tr Ss bin vcurtionsestannsanenane 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $31.25; rt 
Flood eee: James Buckley, $20; C 

i nttkcienciacsadeasatedaiseeh 
Salary: office employes, week ending may 
20, ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $18.9; 
W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; G 
A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; R 8S 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $20.70; S Lank- 
ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, 
$11; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, 
$15; La E Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, 
$11; N ~% a+ S E Woolls, $16; 
E C Re $12; N E Lynch, $10.48; SB 
.... eae 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias. . 


Legislative expenses, MG Hamilton ...... 
Organizing expenses: C C Zeigler, $20; C C 
Zeigler, $20; CC Zeigler, $20............... 


. Organizing expenses: H H Hill, $10; Sart 


Reid, $59.14; H Flynn, $56.20; 
Terry, $58.70; Hugh Frayne, $80.75; Josep® 
Tylkoff, $20; George Kummerle, $20; 
pT EEE Re 

Commissions on advertising contracts for 
mar, ‘ll 

Printing: histories of trade unions, $56.50; 
composition, $6.75; making plates, $5.38; 
Law Reporter Printing co. 

Printing, 5,000 qubseriptten ‘blanks, ‘Law 
Reporter Printing co... 

Supplies: 2 Ibs neostyle ‘ink; "$4.50; "2? Ibs 
neostyle ink, $4.50; 1 doz ink pads, $1; 1 
ar no 14 stencils, $1.75; 1 can neostyle ink, 
$2.25; lcan neostyle ink, $2.25; lqrnol4 
stencils, $1.75; 1 can neostyle ink, $2.25; 
2 Ibs neostyle ink, $4.50; 1 qr no 14 sten- 
cils, $1.75; Typewriter and Office Sup- 
BP Gib. 0.00 400000540000nns00se a9gnesnegeseseses 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf........ 

Two ribbons, $1.50; repairs to typewriters, 
$1; Remington Typewriter co............. 

l ribbon, Smith Premies Typewriter co... 

100 stencil frames, $1; 1,000 stencil blanks, 
$1; 100 stencil frames, $1; 2,000 stencil 
blanks, $2; 100 stencil frames, $1; 2 tubes 


417 50 
53 50 


140 68 


508 13 
41 00 


70 06 
49 00 


60 00 


319 79 
710 88 


68 68 


SS ss 





Senp For CaTALOGuES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


J. M. YORK & SONS 


Band Instruments, and Music Publishers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Se . Be Bs TI, non oc ccescccccccccce $930 64 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder.......... 40 00 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $48; C A 

EASE LEN RN 79 37 
Salary and expenses, week ending may 27, 
i dine anndinn ganavensees 85 00 

29. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce. iatiien 56 95 
Legislative expenses, M G Hamiiton...... 49 00 
Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, 

Lennon, $150.80; Joseph Tylkoff, { 


$20: Hugh Frayne, $73.13; T H Flynn, 

$55.50; H L Kichelberger, $60.25; W E 

SERRA ei eager ae 438 68 
Strike benefits for three weeks, fourth 

week ending apr 18, ’ll, to the sixth week 

ending may 2, ’11, banders prot 12869, San- 


AUNTER Bl WUNTER 





e->m ent tiago Iglesias and Maria Sanchez, secy.. 72 00 
(mPa (m2 Organizing expenses: C W Woodman, 
, reer Tee $58.70; William Bork, $28.68 . TE 87 38 
ATIMORER’ AtTIMORERY? ALTIMORE RY! $1. Organizing expenses: J A Flett, oo; 
: ‘ aes pe Stuart Reid, $55.86; E T Flood, $56.05; C A 
2; we . wes Aerie ei Miles, $27.69; J J Breslin, $10............... 181 10 
Pid Ce MLananand® Salary: office employes, week ending june 
, 7 - 3, "ll: A L McCoy, $6; 2 weeks ending 
june 10 and 17, '11 (vacation), A L McCoy, 
. on iis segue noenccnsebstecsacasenneagases: 42 00 
ne Saunders envelope sealer, Herman © 
THE GOOD NAME OF Ris anadnaabimenas stcharncmetobenntenin 2 00 
Carpentering work, Geo W Flather........ 450 


Expenses, trip to Baltimore, Md, and re- 


NN REE IRR HEE 2 00 
Expenses for may, 191], Saml Gompers, 
ERT peer 168 8 


One simplex letteropener, Herman C Met- 


eer re 7 60 
Cleaning rug, Stumph & Lyford ............ 1 26 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 














i Til tisdiniaccntensenaniinn<onehaeieeeses 551 75 
IS WORLD-WIDE, Printing apr, ‘ll, AM Fep, Law Reporter ' 
ITS REPUTATION UNSURPASSED i 9 | =r 640 30 
Stamps received and used, Frank Mor- ew 
. Ps ME nonscnsasccovnsecendenteanscces 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. Expressage for apr, ‘ll, US Express Co..... 85 06 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. Premiums on bonds for balance of feb, , 
‘11, and acct mar, ‘11, Natl Surety co.... 207 50 
WE Sin ssvnte venceqascnessrevccssenenes $15,163 64 
23. of ink, 70c; 4 rolls tape, $1.60; 1 box sten- . NTTT, J » 
pels $1 OC Strawn eee ceeeeeceeens $9 30 RECA PITULATION. 
owel service, Fowler Mfg co............ : 9 50 ) 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co. . 57 83 Bienes on band 40 4 seapecerees os at pf 
Grppatetng expenses: J Anderson, . $10; J d pts BOE BENG e FUE +++ se onerecsesss “ 
ett, 15; Ca Jyatt, $62.25 4 
S 7 EE ee ee oe $184,311 92 
IN, TDs 6 cc nccccsecssssccenecese 148 15 Bn teeee 
24. Crpariies expanses: William Bork, $25; i. Expenses for month of May, 1911............... 15,163 64 
ie 6 a na naan paca aie 76 00 as 
Per capita tax to union label trades dept, Balance on hand May 31, 1911....... eeaiinie $169,148 28 
A F of L, for mar, ‘ll, Thomas F Tracy, ss Ricci ccbminucdsnnncneieniadan $40,964 69 
Bcc vcccicrsccvcccnsvcsceccsansescesene 8 74 In defense fund for locaitrade and federal 
26. Salary, office employes, week ending may RN QDs nov n cccescancassecesuscccessnness 128,183 59 
27, "ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; DF ampere 
Manning, $25; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, | REE ers ae a meee: mr eenee $169,148 28 
$25; J E Giles, $19; A L McCoy, $18; DL ‘ ae : 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, FRANK MORRISON, 
$17; M C Farmer, $18; I M Lauber, $20.77; Secretary, A. F. of L. 


W H Howlin, $17; A E Hawkins, $15; 
G A Boswell, $16; D J Nielsen, $15; RS —_—_—— : . —————— 
Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 

ford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, GA 

$11; E R Brownley, $12; W von Ezdorf, e 

$15; F E Waggaman, $12; M M Connell, 


iG Howard, $127 N i Lynch. §10; 8 5 Karma of Labor 








Woolls, + SE REE ARE ae 506 77 
One month's salary, Sam! Gompers, pres. 416 67 
One month’s salary, Seams Morrison, secy 838 38 AND OTHER VERSES 
Fee, m ° 38c; newspapers and —— 

Sic; telegrams, $2.65; hauling and dray- 

age, $3.30; benzine, 20c; nails, 25c; ice By FRANK K. FOSTER 





pan, l0c; 5 yards curtain goods, 50c; office 
keys, 70c; freight and expressage, $4.40; Pr. 250; Ciotn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 


checking grips, 20c; cheese cloth, 50c; 
cleaning bookcases, etc, $1; marking 116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


brush, 50c; postage due, 55c; car tickets, 
& ) aera 23 62 ——— ’ 
Postage on Am FED, P O dept............... 17 61 
Hauling Am FED, Thos Jones............... 2 50 “The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 


Account services and expenses relative to 
the hatters’ case (2-c hatters’ assess), streets is vividiy portrayed,”’—Boston Daily Post. 
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“FIRST IN THE FIELD; LAST IN THE REPAIR SHOP.” 


The Watson is the most used Bottom Dump- 
ing Wagon in America. Thousands of them 
have seen eight and ten years’ steady service, 
and still in use. Write for Catalog and prices. 


WATSON WAGON COMPANY - - Canastota, N. Y. 











Hart & Crouse 
COMPANY 








Royal Boilers 


AND 


New York 
Radiators 








BRANCHES 
NEW YORK - - 235 Water Street 
CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 
DALLAS - - 659 Elm Street 


MINNEAPOLIS - 742 Lumber Exchange 


E The Very Best Edge Tools Made in paenen 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


-“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 





For.Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. : 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 9 e™®op 





issa ° 
Brown Race, Mur sren. OE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 




















Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion.&:..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 


91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 








LANSDEN 


ELECTRIC WAGONS 


BELL BRAND With The Edison Storage 


Battery 





The ONLY Collars and Cuffs 
made with the Union Label. 


None better—try them—wear them 





LOOK FOR THE LABEL 


ww 
Made and sold by A Size and Type for Every Purpose 
IDE BROS. COMPANY, a 
Albany, N. Y. THE LANSDEN COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 




















Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 


The Pressing Machine 
that is a benefit to 
the Garment Worker 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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EW YORK City 


iON BREWERy 










CELEBRATED 
PILSENER, CULMBACHER 
#° LAGER BEER 





“Morse” 


Twist Drills, Milling Cutters, 
Taps, Dies, Reamers, 
etc. 


NOT “JUST AS GOOD” BUT 
JUST A LITTLE BETTER 


Illustrated Catalogue Free 


Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS.., U. S. A. 




















Just Six Minutes 
to Wash a Tubful I 


This is the grandest Washer the 

world has ever known. So easy to A Bal 
run thatit’s almost fun to work it. 
Makes clothes spotlessly clean in 
double-quick time. Six minutes 
finishes a tubful. 


Any Woman Can Have a 
1900 Gravity 
Washer on 
30 Days’ 

Free Trial 


Don’t send money. 
If you are responsible, 
youcan try it first. Let 
us pay the freight. See 
the wonders it performs. 
Thousands being used. 
Every user delighted. 
They write us bush- 
els of letters telling 

how it saves work 

and worry. Sold onlittle payments. Write for 
fascinating Free Book today. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 
601 Chenango St.. Binghamton, N.Y. If you 
live in Canada, address Canadian 1900 Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Cana4*- 























DUFFY’S 
Pure Malt 
ea 
WHISKEY 
The ideal whiskey for medici- 


nal purposes and general use 


It is made entirely from malted grain, free 
from injurious substances, pure and palatable. 
It has enjoyed more than half a century of 
well doing and has gathered hosts of friends 
in this time. 

Sold only in sealed bottles, Duffy’s Pure 
Malt Whiskey reaches the consumer in its 
original purity and strength. 

The weak, the ill, and the aged will be 
benefited by its use. 


Druggists and Dealers, $1.00 per bottle 


The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


ortsmoutaS 


ALES 





Accept 
No Substitute 


STRONG MEN 


Laboring men the world over have heavy 
work to do. In shop or yard ‘‘lifting,” 
‘‘carrying,” ‘‘pulling,” enormously in- 
crease the strain on legs and back. 


O’Sullivan Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


absorb these jolts and jars, in a large 
measure, before they reach the back. 

To prove this go to the nearest cobbler’s 
and obtain a pair for $0c. attached. Then 
you will see why they are like 


Little Shock Absorbers 








O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 








WEST VIEW PARK 


North Side - PITTSBURGH, PA. 





THE PEOPLE’S 


PLAYGROUND 











West View, Bellevue or 
Perrysville Avenue Cars 
Corner 7th Street and 
Liberty Avenue. 











GOODYEAR 





INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILE 


Specially adapted for 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Send for Catalogues 


The 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
1914 Broadway New York 
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New York Office: 
4 3 MAIDEN LANE 





ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


' High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 


Ss. O. BIGNEY 
Attleboro, Mass 
















WORKMAN’S THERMOS 
LUNCH KIT $3 COMPLETE 
Consisting of a“$2 Thermos com- 
ination pocket stove and ice box 
‘ , a large two-compartment 
rustproof, blocked-tin lunch box 
suit case, as illustrated; size, 

10 in. by 10 in. by 3% inch depth. 
Live agents wanted in every rail- 











with Thermos dealers in our national 





workman s dinner pail. 
Write for particulars. 

















road factory town to co-operate § 


any ee old style 











KEEPS THINGS HOT OR COLD 
Pays for itself in two weeks 





Think of the change it will make every day of 
your life in the cold winter months to have four 
large cups of piping hot home-made coffee, tea or 
soup right in your lunch kit, ready for you, when 
you are ready for it, or in the hot summer months, 
ice-cold tea, coffee, milk, lemonade or anything else. 

Think of the comfort, convenience and economy 
this lunch kit will give you wherever you go, 
whatever you do. At night it is ideal in the home, 
for the baby, the wife or the aged mother in serving 
them hot orcold refreshments as needed, and don’t 
forget it on your hunting, fishing and vacation trips. 

Contrast the handsome appearance of this suit 
case with the old style dinner pail. If you are 
buying the meals you take away from home, it will 
save you $3 every two weeks. 

See one at the nearest Thermos dealers and you 


will buy one on sight. If he will not supply you write to us direct, and we will see that you get it. 
Thermos bottles, pints, $2 up; quarts, $3 up. Please be cautious as there are worthless imita- 
tions. Look for the name THERMOS stamped plainly on the bottom, and be sure you see it. 


pl will send you s 34-page 


booklet on request, 
uses and articles. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO., Thermos Building, New York 































YOUR OFFICE 


HAS PLENTY OF WORK 


besides straight correspondence, that your own stenog- 


rapher can do on the 


L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter 


in a way to save you a lot of time. 


We'll prove it at your request, and you’ll incur no obli- 
gation. Wouldn’t you like to get hold of some genu- 


inely helpful typewriter methods? Write Topay. 


L. C. Smith @ Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 























